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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


More than three centuries ago, the English barrister, Sir Edward 
Coke, defined a man’s home as his castle, his fortress, and his safest 
refuge. In principle this idea has survived to the present, but during 
the past fifty years the private domain has been invaded time and 
again by events that, in shaking the world, have also shaken many 
millions of individuals. 

Forced to flee when his ‘‘safest refuge’’ took on the qualities of 
a prison, re-creating the Exodus when the fear of persecution made 
life intolerable, ejected from his own land to become a stranger on 
a foreign soil— the refugee is the product of countless tragedies. 
Taken as a group these ‘‘people adrift’’ are like Wordsworth’s char- 
acter who stood ‘‘homeless near a thousand homes . . . and near a 
thousand tables pined and wanted food.’’ 

In popular usage the word ‘‘refugee’’ carries a strong emotional 
connotation; the legal definition, however, tries to ‘‘de-emotionalize’’ 
the term by being stricter and less general in scope. Legally the 
‘‘refugee’’ is above all else an alien; his particular nationality or 
lack of nationality, is basic to the definition. Furthermore, the rea- 
sons for the refugee’s leaving the State in which he formerly resided 
must be political in nature and must be accompanied by persecution, 
either real or threatened. 

Logically, the refugee can exist only in a multi-national society, 
and it is clear that subjective nationalism can influence the interpre- 
tation of criteria used to determine who is a refugee. Thus, the very 
definition of ‘‘refugee’’ requires international agreement; to provide 
an effective solution to the problems engendered by these millions of 
refugees, national efforts must be coordinated in international pro- 
grams of action. 

It is in this context that the term ‘‘refugee’’ is used in the 
present issue of the JOURNAL, which attempts to provide a compre- 
hensive account of the multi-faceted refugee problem in contemporary 
world affairs.* The treatment handles international as well as national 
programs, and coverage is given those areas where there are substan- 
tial refugee populations. If the JOURNAL sheds some light on this 
highly complex problem, the Board of Editors will feel more than ade- 
quately recompensed for its labors. 


* Note: United States Immigration Policy was originally to have been analyzed 
in the form of a symposium between Senator Herbert H. Lehman and Senator Pat 
McCarran. The former's article appears alone since the latter, who had earlier con- 
sented to write, later found it impossible to prepare such an article for this issue. 
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PEOPLE ADRIFT 


by G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 


Refugees are ordinary people adrift. Tragedy came into their lives 
through no fault of their own. They had no control over events which 
brought to power political systems that tolerate neither active nor 
potential opposition. Yet they had to make a truly terrible decision: 
they had to cut themselves away from everything familiar — home, 
family, friends, country — to seek freedom from fear across the borders. 


Nothing can be more complete in its effect than renouncing the 
community to which one belongs: from being a citizen one becomes a 
stateless wanderer. 

The refugee arriving in the West after his perilous journey finds 
himself in a strange world where everything appears uncertain and a 
normal life seems just beyond reach. Nominally, the refugee is a free 
man, but he cannot travel where he likes, he cannot settle where he 
wants to. He needs difficult-to-get permits to seek employment. For 
his living he has to depend on state or private charity. Decisions are 
taken by others, and all that seems expected of him is that he wait 
patiently until his future is settled. 

These people, waiting for the settlement of their future, form 
what is called ‘‘the refugee problem.’’ They can do little to help 
themselves unless the world is prepared to give them an opportunity 
and a little encouragement to start a new life. 

There is a refugee problem for two reasons: first because certain 
regimes use persecution or the threat of persecution as a political 
weapon; and second because the world has not yet given practical 
expression to the conception laid down in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights: that every man exposed to political persecution has 
a claim to asylum and to protection of the law, to the right to work 
and to the exercise of a profession, to benefits of social security and 
to full freedom of movement. 

Too many barriers of the past, too many economic and national 
interests, rather than indifference, stand in the way of the full and 
unrestricted fulfillment of these principles. In a world governed by 
rules and regulations the stateless person is an anomaly. In a world 
where capital, labor, industrial expansion, and the development of new 
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territories are subjected to planning, to national legislation, and in- 
ternational agreements, it is difficult to fit the refugee in. It is not 
accidental that the first efforts of the international community to help 
refugees were directed toward legal protection. The Refugee Survey 
Group under the direction of Jacques Vernant said in its report, The 
Refugee in the Post-War World, ‘‘Settlement in countries of first asy- 
lum and resettlement overseas taken alone do not suffice; first and 
foremost, the refugee must also enjoy a minimum of rights enabling 
him to become absorbed in a given national community.’” 


The function of international protection has been continuously 
exercised by one or another international body since 1921, when the 
League of Nations entrusted this task to Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the first 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The function was carried out suc- 
cessively by the Nansen Office, by the first High Commissioner for 
Refugees who was appointed for the protection of refugees fleeing from 
Nazi oppression, by the Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees and 
subsequently by the International Refugee Organization until it was 
handed over to the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
at the beginning of 1951. 


Originally, international protection of refugees was concerned with 
the securing of travel documents and identification papers for refugees, 
and under the auspices of the various responsible international bodies, 
two Conventions and a number of agreements were negotiated which 
defined the status of particular groups of refugees. However, the 
concept has widened and it is recognized that the proper function 
relating to the protection of refugees is the securing of an adequate 
legal status in all matters affecting the right to work, social security, 
and public relief, as well as the problems of private law arising out of 
the personal status of refugees. The adoption of the United Nations 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, which has been signed 
but not yet ratified by twenty states, marked a major development. 
The entry into force of this Convention will fundamentally improve 
the status of many refugees whose legal rights at the present time are 
somewhat inadequately defined. For this reason, its ratification should 
be made a matter of great urgency by the parliaments of the sig- 
natory countries. 

The ideal and final solution would, of course, be for the refugee 
to receive full citizenship rights in his country of residence. Unfor- 
tunately, naturalization laws differ from country to country, and 


while in some the process is a comparatively easy one, in others it is so 


1 The Refugee in the Post-War World, Preliminary report of a survey under the 
direction of Jacques Vernant. Geneva, 1951. p. 43. 
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long and tedious that in practice very few succeed in obtaining natural- 
ization. The Convention will, however, form a solid basis on which 
legislation equitable to the refugee can be built, although certain 
reservations made by signatory countries will somewhat limit its field 
of action and reduce its effect on the day-to-day life of the refugee. 
Nevertheless, much constructive work can be accomplished within the 
present framework of international agreements and national laws 
provided one is prepared to go on and on knocking at doors until they 
are opened. 

In its non-legal aspects, work to improve the situation of refugees 
is essentially social and humanitarian. It is a fight against poverty 
and disease and for equality of opportunity. Give a refugee a home, 
employment, and the same rights and obligations of the ordinary 
citizen, and if he meets with no hostility on the part of the population, 
he will cease to be a lonely figure in a forbidding world. Keep him in 
a camp in drab, depressing circumstances, refuse him employment or 
allow him to take only inferior jobs, throw him only the crumbs of 
charity, or forget him in his misery, and the refugee will become an 
embittered and unsettled element in the country where he is living 
through foree of circumstances. 

There are two million ‘‘political’’ refugees. Of these, one and a 
half million are in varying degrees of assimilation in the countries 
where they have been given the opportunity to resettle. The refugee 
problem which is the concern of the Office of the High Commissioner 
affects in its acute form nearly half a million people whose problems 
were not solved by the International Refugee Organization (IRO), and 
particularly affects the more than one hundred thousand men, women, 
and children still living in camps as well as the many thousands of 
people seeking freedom from persecution every year. 

The program of any organization entrusted with the task of 
promoting the permanent solution of this problem must conform to the 
following pattern: (1) Ensure that no obstacles are put in the way of 
informing refugees about their countries of origin if they wish to be 
repatriated. (2) Find migration opportunities for as many refugees as 
possible, since no refugee ever has a feeling of being able to start a 
new life unless he has boarded a ship or plane and crossed an ocean. 
(3) Promote programs of economic and social integration in the coun- 
tries of first asylum for those who are not eligible for immigration. 
(4) Give assistance to those in need and to those who, because of age, 
health, or other reasons, cannot fend for themselves. (5) Advise, guide 
and coordinate the efforts of all who are working for refugees. 

The United Nations created the Office of a United Nations High 
Commissioner at a period when most governments considered the ref- 
ugee problem, which had been the concern of the International Refugee 
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Organization, virtually solved. The general belief was that by entrust- 
ing the task of international protection to a United Nations body, and 
by transferring the material responsibility for refugees to the govern- 
ments of the countries of residence, the difficulties had been taken care 
of. The international body was given no operational task and its 
influence was restricted to: collecting information; giving advice; 
promoting interest in refugee problems; and coordinating the efforts 
of governments, intergovernmental agencies, and voluntary agencies. 
The effectiveness of its intervention could not be greater than the sum 
total of the support received from the member states, and the willing- 
ness of intergovernmental and voluntary agencies to cooperate. In 
these circumstances, to undertake a program affecting the lives of 
many thousands did not seem promising, but it had to be done. 

There is a tendency in the world to tackle problems piecemeal 
rather than at their roots. There is also a temptation for every man 
to do a job in his own way rather than to combine his efforts with 
those of others to achieve more lasting and more effective results. The 
concept that social security through legislation should replace in- 
dividual charity belongs to this age only, but it has not yet been 
universally accepted. In the field of refugee work two trends exist side 
by side: one toward viewing the refugee problem as a whole, and 
striving for coordination of effort and action; the other toward inde- 
pendent action, often governed by political considerations, and result- 
ing in a division of responsibilities and loosely coordinated action. 

The division of responsibility between government departments, 
intergovernmental organizations, specialized agencies, and benevolent 
societies, forms a complicated pattern of diverse interests. In framing 
an international plan of action, not everyone agrees on where the 
emphasis should be placed; not all organizations are ready to make 
their policy fit the general plan, and finally, the definition of the 
term ‘‘refugee’’ itself is not interpreted by everyone in the same way. 
Coordinated action dealing with the fundamentals is obviously indi- 
eated, yet it must be admitted that the United Nations definition of 
refugees may sometimes have set limitations to coordinated action. 

For instance, it would have been much more effective to draft 
programs for the solution of the refugee problem in Germany without 
distinction between the German refugees and the foreign refugees. Yet, 
because this distinction exists, some groups are catering to the Volks- 
deutsche (refugees of German ethnic origin) and others for the foreign 
refugees. Informed opinion is advancing toward the conception that 
the factual situation rather than the legal definition must form the 
basis of international action. Thus, the recent Ford Foundation grant 
of $2,900,000 to the High Commissioner for Refugees, makes no dis- 
tinction between groups and categories (or even definitions) of ref- 
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ugees. The report on the refugee situation in Germany, prepared at 
the request of the ECA by a technical group led by New York banker 
Hans Christian Sonne, also suggested measures for a comprehensive 
solution. 

Most of the voluntary agencies who are in closest contact with the 
refugees make no distinctions in their programs of rehabilitation and 
resettlement. Therefore it should be the aim of all concerned to 
establish the closest link between the various organizations and between 
all programs, in order to remove discrepancies created by differing 
legal definitions and responsibilities. 


The IRO Residual Problem 


When the International Refugee Organization (IRO) began clos- 
ing its operations in the second half of 1951, the Office of the High 
Commissioner had only been in existence for a few months. Opinion 
at that time inclined to belittle rather than exaggerate the importance 
of the residual problem, yet the General Council of the IRO addressed 
to the United Nations General Assembly in October 1951 the warning 
that ‘‘although the problems inherent in the situation . . . are clearly 
not of sufficient magnitude to justify the maintenance of the IRO, 
they are so grave in terms of human suffering that they call for urgent 
consideration by the United Nations.’’ According to this communica- 
tion the number of refugees in Germany was about 140,000, of whom 
60,000 were estimated to have integrated themselves in the German 
economy. The number of refugees was given as 24,000 each for Austria 
and Italy; 7,000 for Trieste; 4,500 in Greece; 300 in Turkey; and 
5,000 in China. Statistics compiled later by the German, Austrian, 
and Italian governments and information supplied by voluntary 
agencies and other bodies showed that, in fact, the problem was much 
larger in size and more difficult in nature. 

It is only fair to say that wind-up operations preceding the demise 
of the International Refugee Organization had followed a very logical 
course. Provisions were made for those who, during the preceding 
years, had been receiving help, but who had not yet been resettled 
elsewhere or integrated in the country of residence. The principle 
which was adopted as the basis for final settlement of these IRO 
refugees was that the governments of the countries where they lived 
(whether on a permanent or provisional basis) were to be considered 
fully responsible for their care and maintenance. The negotiations 
which preceded the transfer of this responsibility were carried out not 
only with the governments directly concerned but also with the 
occupying powers in former enemy territories, who had direct political 
responsibility for alien refugees. 
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Germany 

As the negotiations in Germany coincided with the preparatory 
discussions for the replacement of the Occupation Statute by an instru- 
ment establishing formal relations between the former enemy and the 
Western Allies, the matter received attention from all states taking 
part in these latter discussions. 

In the early days of the occupation the Allies had given the 
Displaced Persons the same status as that of United Nations nationals, 
thereby removing them from the jurisdiction of the German courts. 
At the same time they ordered the Germans to give D.P.’s the benefits 
of social security legislation, public relief, and the right to work. 
Consequently, the German economy had to bear the major part of the 
cost of maintaining the camps and giving assistance to refugees, but 
the Allies retained full responsibility for the running of these camps 
and for policy regarding Displaced Persons. In the British Zone, the 
Control Commission for Germany had a special department (the 
Prisoner of War and Displaced Persons Department) which handled 
all matters regarding refugees and Displaced Persons. The IRO had 
only a coordinating role (emigration, vocational training, ete.) and the 
responsibility of inspection. This was also the case in the French Zone. 
The United States authorities, on their part, left the entire operation 
to the IRO, which was entitled to act as an independent agency. This 
had a definite influence on the lives of the refugees. Whereas in the 
United States Zone the refugee population formed its own camp 
communities with little contact with the German people, (D.P.’s were 
employed mostly in the United States administration or in the IRO), 
in the British and French Zones refugees were encouraged to seek 
employment locally. When full responsibility for refugees was handed 
over to the German government, this transfer proceeded more rapidly 
in the British and French Zones than in the American Zone. 

This change in the administration of the camps was not entirely 
welcomed by the refugees who disliked the idea of Germen officials 
taking over the direction of the camps that for the most part had been 
in their own hands. Yet the psychological shock was less severe than 
it might have been, due, in most cases, to the tact displayed by the new 
administrators and their genuine endeavor to help the people entrusted 
to their charge. 

During the IRO operations the legal and political protection given 
by the organization was supplemented by extensive programs of legal 
assistance in Germany and Austria, carried out mainly by D.P. lawyers 
who were on the payroll of the occupational budget. These lawyers were 
able to do valuable work in individual cases, but with the improvement 
of the legal status of refugees the need for their services became less 
urgent. With the assumption of responsibility for international pro- 
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tection by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, these 
schemes of legal assistance had to be abandoned for financial reasons. 

The disappearance of the legal advisers caused no immediate 
tragedy, since voluntary agencies took over some of the responsibilities 
for legal assistance. A branch office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees was established in Germany which assumed responsibility 
for some of the more difficult cases and for matters of over-all policy 
regarding the status of refugees. A satisfactory basis for this had been 
created by the Law on Homeless Foreigners which was adopted by the 
German parliament at the request of the Allied High Commission. 
This is a most generous law which ensures for the alien refugee who 
was resident in Germany before July 1950 the same right to work 
and to public relief as is granted to German nationals. But while a 
great number of refugees live in camps which are often far from 
centers of employment, and because, moreover, there is considerable 
unemployment in Western Germany, the right to work for many 
refugees remains somewhat theoretical. For this reason special measures 
have to be taken in the economic field to help those refugees who are 
willing to establish themselves in Germany. 

Probably the most important measure for economic integration 
was the creation of a Displaced Persons Branch of the Expellee Bank. 
This institution was to serve as the organization to which foreign 
refugees in Germany could turn for financial help in the form of loans. 
The history of the Displaced Persons Branch of the Expellee Bank 
is of sufficient interest to warrant further comment. The Vertriebenen- 
Bank A.G. (Expellee Bank) was set up initially with the help of ERP 
counterpart funds to which German capital was added later.? The 
ERP funds originally placed at the disposal of the Expellee Bank were 
not intended, even in part, for the alien refugees. Under an agreement 
concluded in February 1951 between the IRO and the Expellee Bank, 
a special section known as the D.P. Branch was set up, and a seat on 
the Bank’s Board of Directors was reserved for a representative of the 
alien refugees. As initial working capital in 1951, the D.P. Branch 
of the Expellee Bank was allotted one and one-half million DM, to be 
charged against the [RO credit balance in Germany. Subsequently IRO 
was able to grant a further three million DM from its residual assets 
in Germany to the D.P. Branch of the Expellee Bank. There is no 
doubt that the Expellee Bank was an important factor in the success- 
ful re-establishment of many German refugees. Unfortunately, the 
modest capital of the D.P. Branch permitted only the most deserving 


2 The German government transferred funds of its own to the Expellee Bank and 
introduced legislation, the so-called law on the Lastenausgleich (Equalization of Burden), 
instituting a capital levy for the financing of the economic integration programs of 
German Expellees and war victims. 
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cases to be dealt with, and the Bank’s effectiveness was thereby dimin- 
ished. (By 30 September 1952, 201 loans were granted totalling 953,- 
500 DM.) 

The Economie Cooperation Administration, which had authorized 
the release of counterpart funds for the creation of the Expellee Bank, 
set up a technical committee under the direction of Mr. Hans Christian 
Sonne to make a detailed study of the German refugee problem. The 
Sonne Report contained certain precise suggestions for a six-year 
program costing approximately 12 billion DM. Although this plan has 
not yet been adopted, some of the recommendations in this report were 
taken over by the German government, with the result that the Bonn 
authorities were able to integrate 35 per cent of the German refugee 
population and give employment to another 40 per cent. Had the 
problem been tackled as a whole, and no distinction made between 
nationality, the solution for the foreign refugees would have been 
much further advanced than at present. As it was, the situation of the 
foreign refugees remained unaffected. 

To obtain an expert opinion on their position, Dr. B. Lincke, a 
Swiss economist, was asked by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees to make an investigation in 1951. His report, completed 
in early 1952, stated that about 50 per cent of the foreign refugees 
in Germany were unlikely to be completely assimilated either by 
reason of health or age or because of psychological difficulties, and 
that only half of the remaining 100,000 had found employment. Since 
the fundamental prob!<~.. of settling refugees in their new surroundings 
was inseparable fron. ©. effective employment policy, the report 
stressed the economic aspects of integration. It suggested that in addi- 
tion to creating employment opportunities for foreign labor, special 
measures should be taken to enable independent workers in the handi- 
erafts, trade, and professions to establish themselves. This latter 
category consisted of approximately 5,000 cases or 15,000 individuals 
if families were included. The credits needed for resettlement purposes 
were estimated at 25,000,000 DM, but this amount must, in fact, be 
nearer 40,000,000 DM in view of price trends in Germany. It reflected 
very sadly on the smallness of the initial capital put at the disposal 
of the D.P. Branch of the Expellee Bank. Even at present, with a 
grant of two million DM made by the German Federal Government 
in August 1952 at the request of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and a three million DM grant from the IRO liquidators, the total 
capital is not more than seven million DM. 

Finally the IRO also made certain arrangements with the volun- 
tary agencies to help them carry out their welfare programs which 
m the past had proved of great material and moral value in the lives 
of the refugees. 
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Austria 


The situation in Austria was perhaps made more complex than in 
Germany because the Volksdeutsche refugees, who had not been given 
aid or protection by the IRO, became, with the creation of the Office 
of the High Commissioner, the concern of the United Nations. These 
people of German ethnic origin had been expelled by the new regimes 
in Eastern Europe from such areas as Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary, where they had settled many centuries ago. 
The Potsdam Agreement did not mention these groups of racial 
Germans and no provision had been made for their return to the 
confines of the new German frontiers. The Austrian authorities had 
viewed with alarm the influx of these groups who were intended to 
be moved into Western Germany, but who were stranded in Austria 
when the decision was made to admit no more. When the Western 
Allies formally opposed further entry of such groups into Germany, 
great numbers had already arrived in Austria. Their presence caused 
acute embarrassment to all concerned: the Allies did not accept 
responsibility because of the unilateral action of the former enemy 
satellites; the Austrian government refused to accept the view that 
these ethnic Germans had any claim to the protection of the Austrian 
nation; and Western Germany declined to take them because of the 
presence in great numbers of other groups of expellees. However, in 
practice, the Austrian authorities, because of the common language and 
the ability of the Volksdeutsche to adapt themselves quickly to the 
social and economic conditions of the country, adopted a liberal labor 
policy towards them. They were allowed to seek employment, and 125,- 
000 of them were subsequently given Austrian nationality. 

Before the IRO closed down, it had made certain arrangements 
with the Austrian government for the continued care and maintenance 
of foreign refugees; $564,750 were paid to the Austrian government 
for the permanent institutional care of 753 cases. A grant was made 
to three international voluntary agencies who, in cooperation with the 
affiliated national agencies, were working on a program of care and 
community services designed to further the integration of foreign 
refugees into the Austrian community. 

When the camps were handed over to the Austrian administration, 
the Western Allies retained, under the ‘‘reserved powers’’ contained 
in the Allied Control Agreement, the right to intervene on behalf of 
foreign refugees. 

The IRO during its lifetime, in addition to resettling some 147,000 
refugees from Austria, had given great attention to the improvement 
of the legal position of the refugees, which was an extremely difficult 
task in view of the continued quadripartite control and the reservation 
of powers to the Allied Council in refugee matters. These difficulties 
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were especially acute in matters affecting the personal status of 
refugees. 

According to Austrian law the personal status of any alien is 
governed by the legislation of the country of his nationality. This lays 
upon the alien the obligation to produce, for certain purposes, official 
documents from his country of nationality. Because of the attitude of 
the Soviet Element in the Control Commission, it was not possible to 
envisage the promulgation of new legislation exempting the refugee 
from these regulations. Fortunately, the Austrian authorities gave a 
liberal interpretation to the existing laws with the result that much 
hardship was avoided, and special exemptions were often granted to 
refugees who, though unable to produce all the documents strictly 
required by law, could prove that they were within the mandate 
of the [RO. 

Great efforts were made to legalize the residence of refugees 
living out of camp, but it was not until the end of 1950 that Austria 
was prepared to grant long-term residence permits on any considerable 
scale. Permission to work was granted only to highly skilled specialists 
and to workers who had skills which were lacking in the Austrian 
economy, whereas commerce, handicraft, and liberal professions re- 
mained closed to the foreign refugees. In theory social security was 
extended to all aliens, but in practice diverse interpretations were 
given to the regulations in various areas. Public assistance in Vienna, 
for instance, was much lower than in the rest of the country, and in 
some areas refugees received no public assistance at all. 

It was agreed by all observers that the solution of the problem 
of the foreign and Volksdeutsche refugees in Austria required over-all 
and concerted action. The High Commissioner established a branch 
office in Vienna and as a preliminary step requested a Belgian econ- 
omist, who was subsequently to enter the Office of the High Com- 
missioner, to report on actual conditions and to prepare a program 
of action. 

The study revealed that from a demographic point of view, the for- 
eign and Volksdeutsche refugees were potentially an asset to Austria’s 
economy; about 30 per cent of the able-bodied male refugees were 
agricultural workers, 50 per cent industrial and other workers, and 
the remainder craftsmen or men belonging to the professions. Their 
integration offered possibilities of raising agricultural production and 
of increasing productivity. The important contribution which was 
already being made to Austria’s economy in the form of industrial 
labor and new industries gave a clear indication of these possibilties. 

Since no special credit institution for refugees existed in Austria, 
the creation of a special refugee bank, somewhat similar to that of the 
Expellee Bank in Western Germany, was advocated. The plan visual- 
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ized by the report provided for the settlement of 8,000 farmers and 
their families, 10,000 agricultural workers and their families, and 7,600 
craftsmen, shop keepers, professional men and their families. It sug- 
gested the establishment of 1,000 new farms, the buying of 1,000 
others, and the leasing of approximately 6,000. For the non-agricultural 
wage earners and self-employed workers, a building program of 25,000 
units was proposed. 

The capital required for this ten-year plan, estimated at 4,500 
million Austrian schillings, or about three per cent of the gross invest- 
ment in Austria during the period, was felt by the Austrian govern- 
ment to be beyond the capacity of the economy of the country. A 
smaller plan, one-sixth as costly, was therefore worked out, and provi- 
sion was made for a certain percentage of funds to be supplied from 
international sources. 

More recently, a ‘‘pilot’’ project of ten million schillings was put 
before the Austrian government. It was designed to help in the re- 
settlement of refugee farmers, with finances to be supplied from the 
Mutual Security Ageney counterpart funds. 

Since the establishment of the Office of the High Commissioner, 
progress has been made with respect to the right of the Volksdeutsche 
refugees to work. The Volksdeutsche were originally required to have 
labor permits, and a change of work required permission of the labor 
authorities. This system has been gradually modified, and the Volks- 
deutsche now have free access to the labor market and in certain 
provisions equality of treatment with the Austrians. So far as the 
non-German refugees are concerned, the right to work still depends on 
the process of an indefinite residence permit. This problem may be 
somewhat modified when the Austrian Parliament ratifies the Con- 
vention relating to the Status of Refugees, but so far, the Austrian 
government has only seen clear to regard the obligations concerning 
the right to work as recommendations and not as legal obligations. 

The situation of new refugees in Austria is particularly difficult. 
There are reception camps in the Western Zones of Austria, but until 
recently the Austrian authorities did not permit the refugees to stay 
in these camps for any considerable period. A special camp has recently 
been improved by United States authorities in Austria for the recep- 
tion of new refugees, who at certain times of the year have been known 
to cross the border at the rate of several hundred a month.’ 


Italy 

The attitude of the Italian government, which has to fage serious 
problems of unemployment and social disputes, has consistently been 
that Italy cannot support a large refugee population. The IRO, there- 


3 The figure for September 1952, for example, was 245. 
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fore, had to provide care and maintenance on a considerable scale, and 
for that reason camps were set up where refugees screened by the 
Italian authorities were given food and shelter. Since many refused to 
declare themselves even when arrangements had been made for the 
granting of IRO identity documents, thousands continued to live in 
the greatest destitution outside these camps. In practice, a great 
number succeeded in obtaining some form of employment despite the 
fact that officially they had no right to work. This situation undoubt- 
edly complicated the work of resettlement, and the fact that 70,535 
were moved overseas is a fine tribute to the work of the IRO. 

In 1951 when the IRO ceased to give material assistance to ref- 
ugees in Italy, the Italian government accepted the responsibility for 
a number not to exceed 9,500. Of these, 4,200 were in camps, 1,000 
were institutional ‘‘hard core’’ cases (including dependents), and 3,600 
were living out of camp. The government was prepared to give to 
these people the same financial assistance as that given Italian refu- 
gees (people repatriated from former Italian colonies), but was unable 
to make any arrangements defining the legal status of refugees. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees has established a branch 
office in Italy and has made an agreement with the Italian government 


under which refugees are given residence permits and issued all neces- . 


sary identity documents. This agreement is proof of the earnest desire 
of the Italian government to help the 40,000 refugees still in Italy. 

Furthermore, the Italian government recently signed the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Refugees, but has not yet accepted as 
more than recommendations the vital articles concerning the right to 
work and social security. Since the High Commissioner took office, 
considerable improvements have been made at his request in the camps 
in which newly arrived refugees are housed. But as long as there are 
few prospects for the assimilation of refugees in Italy, migration must 
continue to offer the best hope for a permanent solution of the refugee 
problem in that country. 


Trieste 

One of the most dramatic places in Europe where great numbers 
of refugees continue to arrive is Trieste. The Allied Military Govern- 
ment has had the extremely difficult task of taking care of a floating 
population in which new arrivals, departures, births, and deaths have 
tended, until recently, to keep this population at approximately the 
same level.* One of the most disturbing questions has been the very high 
incidence of tuberculosis among the Trieste refugee population. 
Dr. Mare Daniels, a London specialist who carried out an investigation 


4 The number of refugees in the four camps has now been reduced from more than 
5,000 in 1951 to under 4,000. 
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in 1951 at the request of the High Commissioner and under the aegis 
of the World Health Organization, found that of the 5,370 patients 
examined, at least 286 were suffering from active tuberculosis, and 
approximately 676 were ‘‘inactive’’ cases. Action taken to fight the 
disease included the building by the Allied Military Government of a 
sanatorium at Prosecco and the resettlement in Sweden and Switzer- 
land of afflicted refugees. Supplementary food was provided from the 
United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund, and the Italian government 
accepted Triestine refugees in its sanatoria (under an Agreement with 
the IRO liquidators who supplied the finances). By the end of 1952 
the situation was considered as largely under control. 


Resettlement is the only solution for refugees in Trieste. The city 
is overcrowded and offers little or no employment opportunity. Most 
tragic are the situations of the old people, the invalids and the 
chronically ill. Certain voluntary agencies are endeavoring to find 
room for them in hospitals and institutions in various European 
countries. 


Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East 
The IRO had offices in a number of outlying areas where it 
carried out programs of care and maintenance and resettlement. Many 


of these were closed at an early stage for financial reasons with the 


problems still unsolved. In certain instances, particularly in the 
Middle East, the IRO had promoted the creation of local refugee 
service committees, and modest sums had been placed at their disposal 
to enable them to start operations. However, since no further inter- 
national support was given to these committees, several of them found 
it practically impossible to cope with their difficulties. Among those 
who proved their value were the Refugee Service Committees in Greece, 
Turkey, and the Lebanon. 


The Greek government had always assumed full responsibility for 
the refugees in its territory, while the IRO had provided technical 
facilities for resettlement. The refugee population consisted of nearly 
10,000 pre-war refugees and between 7,000 and 10,000 new refugees, 
mainly Greek Rumanians, Albanians, Bulgarians, and Yugoslavs. The 
situation of the foreign refugees had to be seen against a background 
of four years of civil war following upon four years of occupation 
which had uprooted some 700,000 Greek citizens. Conditions in the 
camps were primitive and assistance was confined to the bare necessi- 
ties of life. Those who could find employment were allowed to do so, 
but in the absence of concerted plans for their economic integration, 
few were able to establish themselves. The situation in Greece was all 
the more acute since the general level of existence offered few prospects 
of immediate improvement. 
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A study initiated by the High Commissioner revealed that, with 
@ modest investment program of approximately five million dollars, it 
would be possible to effect the economic integration of some 2,500 
refugee families. Provided domestic and professional equipment and 
houses were made available, most of these refugees could be placed in 
the industrial and commercial sector, and others could be settled on 
the land. This small program would offer possibilities of liquidating 
the refugee problem in Greece almost entirely. But little can be done 
if the necessary credits are not forthcoming either from private or 
official international sources. 

In Turkey nearly 1,000 foreign refugees found asylum. In addi- 
tion, the government had to deal with the 150,000 refugees of Turkish 
ethnic origin expelled from Bulgaria, a problem which naturally made 
the position of the foreign refugees more difficult. The Turkish 
Refugee Service Committee allocated very little money and there were 
many cases of great hardship. Certain schemes existed for the settle- 
ment of these refugees on the land to which the governmc:.i was pre- 
pared to give its support, but capital was not available. Some financial 
help was given by the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund 
(UNREF), and it is hoped that funds will be forthcoming from IRO. 


In the Middle East the great number of Palestine refugees con- 
stituted a problem of such magnitude that the presence of small groups 
of European refugees in these areas tended to be relegated to a second- 
ary position. However, as the social and economic conditions were not 
favorable to their establishment, the disappearance of international 
assistance created grave human problems with which the Refugee 
Service Committees found it difficult to cope. Here too, UNREF has 
brought some relief, and the High Commissioner has asked some 
voluntary agencies to start welfare programs in these areas. 


China 

_ One of the most tragic situations which continued to exist outside 
Europe after the demise of the IRO concerned refugees in China. It 
was known that in 1937 there were about 95,000 White Russians, and 
that in the years immediately before 1945 an additional 15,000 refugees 
from Germany and Austria had arrived in Shanghai. Most of them 
were firmly established either in the professions, in business, in the 
handicrafts, or as specialized workmen. With the advent of the Com- 
munist regime, which sought to ban foreign business from China, 
many saw their livelihood taken away. 

The IRO resettled 13,000 refugees, and in addition it moved 5,500 
refugees from Shanghai to Samar in the Philippines between January 
and May 1949. Before closing down its office in Hong Kong, the IRO 
transferred $235,000 to a trust fund under the United Nations High 
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Commissioner for Refugees to carry out, during the first six months 
of 1952, a program of emergency aid to 2,000 refugees who were 
already in receipt of assistance. A sum of $525,000 was handed over 
to the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe to pay for the movement of the eligible [RO 
refugees. In view of the impossibility of investigating the situation in 
the interior of China, the exact number of refugees was not known, but 
according to information from various sources the problem seems to 
concern some 12,000 people. In practice it has been impossible to move 
more than 600 refugees between 1 February and 30 September 1952, 
which shows that earlier beliefs that the problem could be liquidated 
rapidly proved over-optimistic. 


The Voluntary Agencies 


The transfer of responsibility for the refugees from the IRO to 
the countries of residence might have meant isolation for a great many 
thousands of refugees in Central Europe whose problems had not been 
settled. Fortunately, international voluntary agencies of all denomina- 
tions and their affiliated national benevolent societies remained in the 
field ready to continue the work they had begun when the allied armies 
advanced into Europe, and to supplement the efforts of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

Through their workers in the field, these agencies looked after 
the individual human problem. The refugees in and outside the camps 
turned to them for help and advice. Through the agencies came offers 
of employment, the sponsoring of visas, the solace of sympathy. 

In addition to welfare work the agencies also framed programs of 
integration, resettlement, vocational training, rehabilitation, and saw 
that the old, the chronically sick, and the institutional cases were 
placed in hospitals and homes either in the countries of first asylum or 
elsewhere in Europe, and overseas. 

In recognition of this important work and to make possible the 
carrying out of such programs, especially on behalf of the refugees 
who required institutional care, the TRO made very substantial finan- 
cial grants during its lifetime to these agencies. The obligations and 
new tasks facing the voluntary agencies at the cessation of the IRO 
were, however, of such a nature that they could not be carried out 
without additional financial help. Not only were the voluntary agencies 
losing an important source of income, but, as a result of the change 
in the occupation status of Germany, they also lost important facilities 
formerly accorded them by the Allied armies. Transport, housing, and 
administration became more expensive as their income diminished.® 


5 It has been calculated that the loss of logistic support amounted to $2,000,000 
a year. 
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To adapt programs to income would have meant cutting down 
their programs at a time when refugees were in need of greater ma- 
terial assistance. Their representations to the international authorities 
eaused the High Commissioner to request the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to allow him to raise a fund for emergency assistance 
to refugees. The president of the Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies Working for Refugees wrote a letter to the High Commis- 
sioner in support of this appeal in which he states: 


The only role of voluntary agencies in service to refugees is one 
supplementary to official action. There are certain basic needs of 
refugees that, by the increasing limitation of our resources and non- 
official nature of our constitutions, we cannot meet, and there are 
places in this problem where we are incapable, for these reasons, of 
being residuary legatees of the IRO.... 

If the United Nations agrees to the raising of an assistance fund 
and if, in spite of the fact that the world seems emotionally exhausted 
about the refugee problem, the High Commissioner succeeds in rais- 
ing his fund, ultimate tragedy can be avoided in these and other 
places. The appeal for such a fund by recognizing the ongoing need 
will, in itself, stimulate a response to our own appeals. The existence 
of such a fund will encourage us to maintain in the field the staff and 
experience that have been so hardly won. With help from such a 
fund, some of us could assume the responsibilities now being urged 
upon us in Shanghai, in Trieste or in Greece. 

Without such help and encouragement, I am afraid that our 
capacity to continue to play our part in future service to refugees 
will become more and more limited as time goes on. 


The authorization contained in Resolution 538 B (VI) of the 
General Assembly constituted an encouragement to the voluntary 
agencies to continue with their work although they must have known 
that financial support could not be expected in the immediate future. 
Tribute must be paid to the courage and the ingenuity of the leaders 
of the voluntary agencies in making decisions in very difficult situa- 
tions when finances were not immediately available. Tragic situations 
might arise if, because of apathy or other reasons, the United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund was not to reach its modest target of three 
million dollars, or if no other finances for badly needed emergency 
aid were to be found. 


True, the agencies may hope to receive support from other 
quarters, but not for specific emergency assistance except from their 
own donors. The $2,900,000 Ford Foundation grant excluded relief. 
The funds from the President’s Escapee Program carried out by the 
United States Administration in Europe are for certain groups of 
refugees in specific areas only, and only a part will be devoted to 
immediate material assistance to new refugees through the voluntatry 
agencies. 
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The Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe 


The final arrangements made by the IRO and the creation by the 
United Nations of the Office of the High Commissioner had left the 
question of emigration unsettled. The selection of refugees for resettle- 
ment overseas had always been effected through selection boards 
directly responsible to their governments and it was presumed that this 
process would continue while the governments of the countries of 
residence would arrange for the grouping and transportation of 
refugees. During the one year when the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the IRO existed side by side, it became 
clear that these arrangements would not be sufficient. In December 
1951, when 27 nations held a conference in Brussels to discuss the 
problem of the surplus populations in various parts of Europe, the 
question of the movement of refugees was also raised. As a result the 
decision was taken that the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants from Europe (PICMME), set up dur- 
ing that conference, would also concern itself with refugees.® 


This meant that the 12,000 refugees processed during the final 
stages of the IRO operations but not yet moved would be taken care 
of by PICMME, and others who might later be found eligible would 
have an international operational organization to provide facilities. 
in fact, during its first eight months PICMME resettled approximately 
62,808 migrants, of whom 23,876 were refugees within the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate. 


These numbers were, however, below expectations. When PICMME 
came into being, a hope was expressed that between 115,000 and 
140,000 people would be moved during the first year. The United 
States Displaced Persons Act came to an end and was not replaced 
by similar legislation, with the result that possibilities of entry into 
the United States were seriously reduced. Economic difficulties caused 
by the influx of new populations forced the immigration countries, 
particularly in the Commonwealth, to slow down their immigration 
programs. This unfortunate trend, which may be only of a temporary 
nature, seems, however, to be casting a shadow on next year’s opera- 
tions as well. Some take the sanguine view that after a short setback 
openings will again be sufficiently great to allow significant numbers 
of refugees to settle overseas. On the other hand, others doubt whether 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the refugee population in Europe will 


6 Paragraph 4 of the Resolution (MCB/2/Rev. 5) stated that “among the mi- 
grants with whom the Committee will be concerned are included refugees and new 
refugees for whose migration, arrangements may be made between the Committee and 
the governments of the countries affording asylum.” 
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find it possible to emigrate. The latter may seem to be taking too 
pessimistic a view of the future, yet a study of the demographic 
statistics reveals that under present regulations the number eligible 
for resettlement is relatively small. 


Most of the 200,000 foreign refugees in Germany and the 35,000 
foreign refugees in Austria were discarded by successive selection 
committees. The age groups in Italy and Trieste show that the per- 
centage of those over 45 years of age or having dependents over that 
age is not insignificant. 


In the case of ordinary migrants, immigration rules tend to select 
the economically most desirable groups from the whole population, but 
in the case of refugees, they definitely reduce the number of eligibles. 
For this reason, and also because a ‘‘selection of labor’’ policy may 
further complicate the residual problem of refugees, it would appear 


desirable that a definite over-all immigration and integration policy 
should be followed. 


Integration offers certain possibilities, notably in Germany, 
Austria, and perhaps Greece, but no such alternative solution exists 
for refugees in Italy, Trieste, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
This fact should receive careful attention. Emigration policy has in 
many cases been based on economic and labor considerations. The 
result has been that large residual groups are left behind. Often 
family units have been broken up. Much hardship and human suffer- 
ing could still be relieved if countries would, in the case of refugees, 
always accept family groups as emigrants and see the problem essen- 
tially as a humanitarian and social one. 


It is therefore difficult to foresee how, with present trends, re- 
settlement in the next few years will appreciably reduce the problem 
of refugees in Europe. The efforts being made by the leaders of 
PICMME to find new opportunities through resettlement programs 
in South America, for instance, are of great significance. 


The decision taken at the fourth session of the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Eu- 
rope .. . now called the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) ... to make use of its technical services for the 
movement of refugees of European origin now residing in countries 
outside Europe is of major importance. Although ICEM is not allowed 
to draw on its funds to finance transportation, certain IRO liquidat- 
ing funds will become available, and it is now possible to encourage 
the movement and resettlement of European refugees in the Middle 
East and China, a question which, in the months gone by, was a 
matter of serious concern. 
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The Task Ahead 


When World War II ended 11 to 13 million people were left in 
Europe far from their homes and country. This movement of popula- 
tions was perhaps the biggest in the history of mankind. Yet it was 
not a movement of peoples trekking with their families and chattels 
from one destination to another, but the movement of uprooted in- 
dividuals. The problem at the time of the collapse of Germany and its 
satellites was to keep these unsettled millions alive, to give them 
shelter and to bring them back to their homelands. International 
efforts succeeded in repatriating more than seven million of these 
people and in finding homes in new countries for an additional one 
million. The problem remaining involves nearly two million stateless 
persons of whom one million are refugees in Europe. Nearly 500,000 
are still living in great uncertainty of their future; more than 100,000 
men, women, and children remain in camps. 

Every year many thousands of new refugees cross the borders 
into Western Europe. These figures do not, of course, include the 
thousands of Germans moving from the Eastern into the Western 
Zones or the German minorities who were moved into Germany under 
the Potsdam Agreement. 


One might be tempted to conclude from these figures that the 
decision to end {RO operations was taken prematurely and that it 
would have been better to let that organization continue until the 
problem had been reduced to the question of granting international 
protection. But the TRO was mainly an agency working for the re- 
settlement of refugees. The residual problem is not a problem of 
resettlement. It is clear today that resettlement alone cannot offer the 
solution. Most people in the camps were seen by immigration selection 
boards and were not granted entry permits for a variety of reasons. 
It is vain to hope that since then conditions will have so changed that 
a considerable percentage of the camp population could be cleared 
through emigration. 


This does not mean that there is no further need for resettlement. 
Among the new refugees and among those groups who were not given 
TRO protection, there may be many eligible for resettlement. The 
ICEM, along with the national authorities and the Allied Military 
Government in Trieste, are doing all they can to maintain the flow of 
migration from Europe. Their endeavors are, however, meeting with 
increasing difficulties. The economic expansion in many of the 
dominions which used to take great numbers of migrants has not kept 
pace with the rate of intake of immigrant labor. The crucial question 
now facing the leaders of these countries is that of finding finances 
to earry out public works and certain investment programs which 
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need to be completed before new populations can be admitted. Many 
countries have already slowed their programs for 1952 and 1953. While 
it may be true that this trend is only temporary, account must, never- 
theless, be taken of the fact that by the time the doors are again 
opened wide, demographic pressure in Europe will have increased 
considerably — to the detriment of the refugees — while the composi- 
tion of the age groups of refugees will have still further reduced the 
number of eligibles. Furthermore, in the United States there is no 
longer any special legislation in force to permit the entry of refugees. 


With these considerations in mind, it would not be unreasonable 
to demand that the immigration countries and the international authori- 
ties give priority to refugees (particularly to those who live in exposed 
areas, to those who live in countries where they have no hope of 
finding employment, and to those who are approaching the age limit). 


The situation of the refugees on the mainland of China illustrates 
this need. Negotiations are in progress with a number of governments 
for a greater number of entry permits for the refugees from that area 
and for alternate visas, i.e., visas put at the disposal of the international 
authorities to enable refugees to reach Hong Kong where they can be 
seen by the representatives of the immigration countries. ICEM has 
committed itself to giving technical services for the issuing of visas 
and the movement of refugees from China during 1953. Certain funds 
from the IRO liquidators are being made available to finance this 
operation. 


In the Middle East the voluntary agencies are being encouraged 
to devote attention to the small groups of European refugees living 
in great difficulties. In Europe, rehabilitation and vocational training 
programs are being encouraged, many being financed from the Ford 
Foundation grant. By concentrating on trades for which openings are 
known to exist, the figures of refugees eligible for emigration may be 
appreciably increased. Efforts are also being made to obtain an assur- 
ance from the immigration selection boards that a refugee who was 
refused entry permits because of the ill-health either of himself or of 
a member of his family, will be reviewed again since, in the intervening 
period, the reason for non-eligibility may have disappeared. But all 
these efforts presuppose that migration possibilities will not be further 
reduced. 


One would like to see the immigration countries follow examples 
which have been set in the past and adopt a policy of accepting the 
refugees not as individuals but as family units. Many of the elderly 
refugees who lead a lonely life in camps, hospitals, and institutions in 
Europe have sons or daughters overseas; much human suffering would 
be avoided if, in the future, a refugee could always be sure that if he 
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did well overseas, he would be able to call for the sick or elderly 
member of the family left behind. 

Will it be possible to have immigration schemes ensure that ref- 
ugee families can in the future always remain united? This burning 
question concerns all who have the interest of the refugees at heart 
The answer has not yet been given and one can only hope that in 
present circumstances, the authorities will take a humanitarian and 
broad view of the cases that are brought before them. 

If resettlement can only offer a solution to a comparatively small 
percentage of the refugees in Europe what action need be taken to 
help those who will have to stay? The situation has been the subject 
of many studies and the conclusions reached leave no doubt that solu- 
tion within a comparatively short time is possible for the problems of 
the refugees in Germany, Austria, and Greece by offering them the 
possibilities of economic integration into the life of the European 
national communities. Plans, programs, and projects exist. Inter- 
governmental committees, voluntary agencies and economic commis- 
sions have concerned themselves with the drafting of investment pro- 
grams for industrial, agrarian, and social activities designed to absorb 
the refugee manpower. The efforts of the German government on 
behalf of its own refugees stand out as an example of what can be 
done. The Germans were helped in their efforts, by the ECA. For the 
foreign refugees, however, much less was done.’ Yet the German and 
Austrian governments are prepared to implement the programs which 
have been submitted to them, on condition that they receive the support 
of international financial sources. Some capital will probably be made 
available for pilot projects by the Mutual Security Agency in Austria 
and by the Ford Foundation, which placed $2,900,000 at the disposal 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In a state- 
ment to the press, a Ford Foundation spokesman outlined the purposes 
of the grant: 

(1) The work must help the refugees to help themselves. 

(2) Programs should be carried out without discrimination among 
refugee groups. 

(3) It must promote the integration of the refugees in the com- 
munities in which they live, as well as provide new resettlement 
opportunities abroad. 

Programs financed by the Ford Foundation grant will be pilot 
projects to demonstrate the value of integration programs. If these 
are followed by private or official action on a wider scale, they will 
make an even deeper and more lasting impression. 

To meet the situation completely, however, will require support 
on a wider scale. It is hoped that the International Bank for Recon- 


7 See section on Germany, p. 12 above. 
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struction and Development will be able to lend its services in the form 
of credits and technical advice. The Bank authorities have taken the 
view that they cannot finance schemes which are of a purely humani- 
tarian character. However, it is hoped that the Bank will take a 
favorable view if presented with specific projects drafted by the 
German and Austrian governments, particularly when it can be shown 
that these plans are sound business propositions. 

There are people who have deep-rooted objections to integration 
and assimilation of refugees into former enemy communities. These 
feelings spring from painful memories of the past and would be fully 
justified if any attempts were made to force individuals or groups to 
give up their identity against their will. But when emigration to one 
of the Allied Powers either in or outside Europe is not possible and 
the alternative is camp life or complete destitution, there can be no 
doubt about the choice. 

The position of the former refugee happily settled in the United 
States, Canada, Australia or elsewhere, sets a standard for our aims. 
The refugee arriving in America and given a job soon starts to adapt 
to his new surroundings. He tries to speak the language and make 
friends. When he takes out his nationality papers he pledges his full 
loyalty to his country of adoption. His children go to American schools. 
He and the older members of the family may probably never speak 
without an accent, but the children will be full American citizens 
proud to belong to that great nation. And yet in his heart, the former 
refugee will always have a warm place for his former country — he 
will help his former countrymen, he will pray for the liberation of his 
people — but he will be an American in thought and deed. 

The integration and assimilation of refugees who have been offered 
asylum in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and the United Kingdom follows that same natural process. 
Integration in a European community presents problems which are 
in fact neither new nor of such a nature as to cause anxiety. Provided 
that the legal difficulties arising from the statelessness of the refugee 
are taken care of, the psychological and social process of adaptation 
and assimilation is a natural one which requires time. The example 
of the Belgian government granting refugee priests of all denomina- 
tions the same financial remuneration as that given to the servants of 
the national churches is one which stands out as evidence that the 
concept that moral aid is as valuable as material assistance to the 
person who has left his country of origin in search of freedom is 
gaining ground. 

The time has come for the international community to decide 
whether it is prepared to make financial sacrifices in the form of the 
granting of credits in order that the residual refugee problem may be 
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solved. Failure to make the right decision may mean that the problem 
will be perpetuated. 

It can be contended that if the world helps those who can 
emigrate, it should not forget those who, for a number of reasons, 
cannot move to new territories. It seems equitable that they, too, should 
receive international support. 

Will the international community accept this view? It has been 
said that public opinion is getting tired of refugees and that after the 
efforts of the past there is a feeling abroad that not much more can 
be done. The response of the Governments of the United Nations to the 
High Commissioner’s appeal for an emergency fund is certainly dis- 
appointing. The target was set at the modest figure of $3,000,000 for 
a program of material assistance for the most destitute refugees in all 
parts of the world. In these categories were included: the ‘‘hard-core’’ 
of the IRO refugees, made up of the old, the disabled, the invalids, 
and the chronically ill; those refugees in China who have no resources 
of their own, and who would face starvation and tragedy if no funds 
existed from which to finance assistance; the refugees in the Middle 
East who live in the greatest destitution because of the surrounding 
economic and social conditions; the children and the unemployed 
refugees in Europe, particularly those who do not benefit from public 
assistance; the tubercular patients and the new refugees constantly ar- 
riving at reception camps along the borders separating East and West. 

Less than one-third of the target was reached by the end of 
November. Britain has given the largest donation of £100,000 
($279,907), followed by Switzerland which contributed 300,000 Swiss 
franes ($69,284). The greater part of these funds has been earmarked 
for refugees in China, and the rest has been used for relief programs 
to care for the most distressing cases during the winter. 

Is the partial failure of the United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund a faithful barometer of world opinion towards refugees? The 
spontaneous reaction of the public that is very often elicited by 
publications or broadcasts about refugees indicates that the ordinary 
man and woman are not indifferent. The stories of individual families 
helping those who left their own homes and country because they loved 
freedom show that there are many in the world who are ready to act. 

It is the task of the United Nations to appeal to all these energies, 
to bundle all the good forees and to direct them towards a solution of 
the problem which is essentially that of the twentieth century — the 
homeless and stateless wanderer seeking asylum from persecution. 





RELATION BETWEEN VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


by Julius A. Elias 


The voluntary agency renders particular and personal the neces- 
sarily general and impersonal services provided by the public, national, 
or international organization. Like most epigrams this statement is 
concise at the expense of precision, but it is a useful starting point in 
examining the reasons why the functions of voluntary agencies are a 
necessary adjunct to the work of public organizations and of great 
importance in their own right. 

The key to both aspects of this question may be found in an 
examination of the way in which voluntary agencies come into being, 
by whom they are sponsored, with what purpose in view, and who 
they are. The cardinal idea of all voluntary agencies is service to 
mankind, be it at large or to particular groups. Altruism, charity, and 
love of fellow-man are abstract concepts which become concrete in the 
work of these agencies; they are the inspiration of agencies called into 
being when men of good-will and effective leadership are successfully 
able to appeal to the imagination, generosity, and fellow-feeling of 
relatively stable communities for money, goods, and services to aid 
those harassed by war and persecution. The term ‘‘voluntary agency’’ 
includes here those private relief and welfare organizations, non- 
governmental agencies (the term employed by the United Nations), 
and other groups engaged in refugee work which are primarily fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions from the general public. They 
specifically have no responsibility for matters involving national sov- 
ereignty or the enforcement of international accord. It is important to 
bear this fact in mind since it represents both a weakness and a 
strength. Agencies have greater freedom to undertake detailed field 
work; it is easier for them to ‘‘eut channels’’ in making representa- 
tions on such matters as conditions in refugee camps, public health, 
and refugee employment. They are less hampered than the international 
erganization in matters involving protocol and criticism of national 
government. 

The main group of voluntary agencies are those organized along 
religious lines; these agencies together supplied about ninety per cent 
of all cash, goods, and personnel put into service to refugees. In some 
eases these agencies were organized in response to a particular situa- 
tion; in others the functions of existing voluntary agencies were 
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extended to meet the refugee problem. The War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Refugee Division of 
the World Council of Churches are examples of the latter and the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee of the former. These 
organizations, while frequently giving a:1 to individuals without re- 
gard to religion, are principally concerned with Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews respectively. Other Protestant agencies, notably 
Lutheran, Mennonite, and Brethren, while separately administered, are 
closely associated with the World Council of Churches in the field. 
The second main category of voluntary agencies comprises those 
formed by national groups, mainly in America, to aid their compa- 
triots. Other agencies, undenominational and international in char- 
acter, serve groups of students, intellectuals, and children, or specialize 
in particular problems such as international case-work. Finally, special 
mention must be made of the Quakers’ (Friends) relief organizations 
in America and England, whose eminently deserved reputation for ef- 
fective, completely impartial, and selfless work in this field was 
crowned in 1947 by the award of the Nobel Prize for Peace. The com- 
plete list of voluntary agencies participating in refugee work is too 
long for inclusion in this brief survey.! 

Voluntary agencies next derive their importance as the agents of 
informed and interested public opinion with a watching brief on the 
acts of governments and public organizations. Voluntary agencies 
have intervened, mostly in concert, on matters of welfare, migration, 
ration scales, and legal and political protection of refugees. An im- 
portant case in point is the history of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948? and the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 19528 where voluntary agencies intervened, with varying degrees 
of success, in order to secure the most generous provisions consonant 
with the interests of this country. By virtue of their relations with 
cognate organizations within the refugee countries, the agencies are 
also able to influence public opinion among the indigenous population. 
This influence is especially important when the refugee question is 
being distorted for political or discriminatory purposes. 

The international organizations which have entered into formal 
relations with voluntary agencies include the League of Nations; the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees; the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration; the United Nations through 
its specialized agency, the International Refugee Organization (IRO), 


1 A useful list is quoted in the Report of the Executive Secretary to the General 
Council of the International Refugee Organization, 1947/48, Geneva, 1948. 

2 g0th Congress, Public Law 774 as amended (June 16, 1950) by 81st Congress, 
Public Law 555. 

3 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Public Law 414. 
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and the currently active organizations — the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, and the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The best example of a large coordinated pro- 
gram was that carried out by IRO from 1947 to 1952, principally in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, but also in the Far East and other parts 
of the world. 

Before concluding a working agreement with an agency, the 
international organization requires that it be satisfied on certain basic 
points designed to ensure a stable and continuing program. These in- 
elude requiring that agencies be registered according to the laws of 
their country of origin, that they not be in conflict with their home 
governments, that they be budgeted according to the size of program 
to be carried out and staffed by qualified and competent persons, 
and that the objects of the agencies, broadly considered, not be incom- 
patible with those of the international organization. In addition to 
the obvious reasons for these measures, questions of the agencies’ 
extra-territorial status which depends in turn upon the international 
organization and the military and civil authorities, have also to be 
considered. These questions include all aspects of the status of the 
agencies themselves and of their personnel, the duty-free admission 
of relief supplies, and similar matters of principle and administra- 
tion. It would clearly be inconsistent with the purposes of a voluntary 
agency to become involved in any kind of political activity. High- 
level action is required by the international organization if it should 
become apparent that the basic purposes of an agency are being com- 
promised by the involvement of its staff members in political activity 
or other questions of security. 

The unilateral application by any international organization of 
these criteria should not be regarded as substantially impairing the 
integrity of the agencies. This is well understood on both sides, and 
the agencies are not slow to argue their case if it appears at any point 
that their programs are merging too imperceptibly into the general 
background of the international organizations’ activities. By the same 
token the public agency must be at pains to preserve the identity of 
the agencies in the field since, in appealing to their constituents, it 
is of the utmost importance that agencies be able to identify their 
specific activities. Contributors could in all justice resent any pool- 
ing of resources donated for specific groups or purposes. 

In the case of IRO, from which most of these principles have 
been generalized, it at first appeared clear that IRO should carry 
out its basie responsibilities of care and maintenance, emigration serv- 
ices, and legal and political protection of refugees, and that the 
agencies should supplement these programs with additional food, 
clothing, welfare services, and religious, cultural, and educational pro- 
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grams. In time, however, it became appérent that certain programs 
falling within the scope of IRO’s basic responsibilities could actually 
be better implemented by the agencies. It is clear, for example, that 
the relations between a refugee and the voluntary agency serving him 
will be more intimate than those with a public organization. There 
are ties of a religious, national, or similar character which make it 
easier for him to make himself understood, and to understand varia- 
tions in individual treatment. One such aspect of the closer relations 
between the refugee and the voluntary agency was the recourse af- 
forded the refugee against arbitrary or unjust treatment at the hands 
of public officials in IRO, in the military, or in civil government. 
Considering the basically insecure position of the refugee in countries 
at best unwillingly housing him, the significance of this point is 
obvious. 

Moreover, it is notorious in the field of public welfare that min- 
imum standards of entitlement must be established and granted to 
any applicant who falls within the necessarily broad qualifications, 
regardless of need. The machinery for determination of hardship and 
supplementary allocation to those for whom the minimum is genuinely 
inadequate tends to be arbitrary and subject to abuse. The universal 
application of minimum standards is wasteful and the determination 
of hardship is frequently distasteful and humiliating if administered 
publicly. It was found that the relative informality and the more 
intimate associations of the voluntary agencies rendered them far 
more appropriate than the IRO in certain programs involving personal 
counseling and hardship determination. 

In order to implement this policy, it was necessary to find a 
group of agencies which between them covered all refugees in a given 
area without overlapping or omission. In practice the only such group 
comprised the religious agencies, whose principles in some cases in- 
volve the denial or reduction of services to individuals not in good 
standing from the religious point of view. Despite this drawback, 
the agencies’ operation of certain programs of clothing distribution, 
personal counseling, and work with young people was most economical 
and effective, and took greater account of the personal needs and 
feelings of the ‘refugees. It will thus be seen that the techniques of 
handling an unprecedented problem were designed toward giving the 
best possible service to the refugee as an individual and to rendering 
effective public and private efforts in his behalf. 

One of the most tangible demonstrations of cooperation between 
publie and private organizations was the implementation of the United 
States Displaced Persons Act of 1948. This law granted refugees fall- 
ing within certain categories admission to the United States, provided 
that a guarantee of employment and housing was given in each case. 
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A number of refugees received such. ‘‘housing and job assurances’’ 
from relatives or friends, and through the machinery set up by the 
Displaced Persons Commission and by a number of States. But the 
vast majority of assurances was obtained by the voluntary agencies 
through related organizations in communities throughout the nation.‘ 
Without them the Act would have failed; largely by their efforts it 
represented a fine example of enlightened self-interest backed up by 
widespread support from the general public. The work of voluntary 
agencies in emigration to other countries, notably Israel, also illustrates 
the mutual indispensability of public and private cooperation. 

Although the IRO was created to solve a specific problem, it 
came to an end before a solution was reached. In its closing stages 
it endeavored to transfer its case-load to the voluntary agencies as 
well as to other international and governmental organizations. Special 
plans were made for the residual groups of refugees including the 
aged, the chronic sick, tubercular cases, and a small number of unac- 
eompanied children. With their limited resources and with the aid 
of their sister organizations throughout the world, the voluntary 
agencies contributed and are contributing immeasurably toward the 
resettlement and integration into local economies of these groups. 

The problem of refugees in our time is essentially political in 
character. In this article the emphasis has been on Europe because 
it was there that the refugee question first resulted in a large pro- 
gram involving the public-private organization relationships described. 
Since 1945 we have seen the creation of vast new refugee groups: 
refugees from the communist countries; Palestine Arabs; Koreans; 
Chinese in Hong Kong and Formosa; Indians and Pakistanis in 
Kashmir. Public and private steps have been taken to ameliorate the 
Arab problem; until the situation in Korea is stabilized from the 
military point of view, no effective program can be initiated either 
by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency or by the many 
voluntary agencies that have already indicated their desire to partic- 
ipate. Other refugee centers are in too great a state of flux for any 
clear program to be laid out. But the agencies’ plans and policies 
ensure that they will always be, as in the past, in advance of public 
action and of general public opinion, which, indeed, they help to 
create. 


4 “About eight of nine families are assured by or through such agencies.” Displaced 
Persons Commission, Second semi-annual Report to President and Congress, Washing- 
ton, 1949. 
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THE GERMAN REFUGEES AND EXPELLEES 


by Charles Sternberg 


The period between the solemn enunciation of the Atlantic Charter 
in 1941 and its piecemeal renunciation after Yalta was marked by the 
displacement of millions of Europeans. The result was a refugee 
problem of unheard-of magnitude. Immediately after the war, inter- 
national attention focused on ‘‘displaced persons,’’ but the cold war 
subsequently thrust the problem of German refugees into the fore- 
ground. 

It is easy to distinguish conceptually between refugees! and 
expellees. The former have left of their own will to escape persecution 
or the ravages of war, while the latter are peoples who were removed 
by official or para-official action. But the distinction becomes rather 
futile, for many of those who left voluntarily left just in time to avoid 
expulsion; moreover, governmental coercion plus less authoritative but 
still drastic pressures left little choice but to leave. It is completely 
impossible to separate the two categories statistically, since the forcible 
removal of Germans started before the implementation of the Potsdam 
Agreement and no data are available on ‘‘genuine’’ and ‘‘non-genuine’’ 
expellees. Several hundred thousand were originally uprooted, not by 
the fiat of the victorious powers, but by Hitler himself when he 
embarked, in the midst of the war, on a resettlement scheme of German 
**folk splinters’’ in Western Poland. This scheme was accompanied by 
the eastward removal of the region’s Polish population and the decima- 
tion of its Jews. 

Only in one context does the distinction between ‘‘refugees’’ and 
‘‘expellees’’ became meaningful. Nazi activists and profiteers of the 
Nazi conquest of non-German territories were the first to leave when 
the front lines drew near, and most of them fled before Germany 
surrendered. Thus, after the expulsion of Germans was given interna- 
tional sanction, the expellees were those who were least afraid of 
political retribution, and probably least associated with various Nazi 
activities. Early in 1946 there appeared the so-called anti-Fascist 
transports, composed of expellees who were militant opponents of 
the Nazis. 


\ 


1 In Germany, both categories were usually referred to as Fluechtlinge (refugees). 
Recently the expression Heimatvertriebene (expellees) has become the prevalent term. 
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By their antecedents, the expellees and refugees (X/R’s) are 
either Reichsdeutsche (German citizens prior to 1939) or Volks- 
deutsche? (Germans who lived outside the Reich’s 1939 boundaries and 
who were not German citizens). The Reichsdeutsche from beyond the 
Oder-Neisse line make up the majority of the expellees and refugees. 
Of the Volksdeutsche the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia are 
the largest segment. Then come parts of the German minorities in 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, the last two countries 
veither mentioned in, nor covered by, the Potsdam decision upon which 
the organized transfer of both these groups was based. 

Article XIII of the Potsdam Agreement prescribed the removal 
of Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 


The three governments having considered the question in all its 
aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of German popula- 
tions, or elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, will have to be undertaken. They agree that any transfers 
that take place should be effected in an orderly and humane man- 
ner. ... They are instructing their respective representatives on the 
Control Council to report to their governments as soon as possible 
the extent to which such persons have already entered Germany from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and to submit an estimate of 
the time and rate at which further transfers could be carried out, 
having regard to the present situation in Germany. 


The Polish Provisional Government interpreted this decision as 
authorization to remove the Germans not only from Poland but also 
from the German provinces placed by Potsdam under Polish adminis- 
tration. The Western powers have stated time and again that the 
creation of a Polish zone of administration should constitute no 
commitment regarding the ultimate status of this area, but their 
acquiescence in the transfer of its population would seem tantamount 
to accepting the fait accompli and to recognizing the Polish claim that 
eastern German territories are a compensation for Poland’s territorial 
losses to the Soviet Union. Similarly, ‘‘the United States agreed in 
Potsdam to support the cession of Koenigsberg and the adjoining 


2 Objections have been raised against both the German word Volksdeutsche and 
its translation as “Ethnic German” on the basis of alleged racial terminology. Prof. 
M. W. Royse, for example, stated (in his report on the situation of German refugees 
in Austria, released by the Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee Or- 
ganization on January 27, 1948) that “this expression is a recent innovation, the 
product of Nazi nomenclature and Third Reich legislation, and was designed to cover 
all persons outside of Germany and Austria who would qualify as members of the 
German ‘race’.” Prof. Royse is mistaken. The word Volksdeutsch, though it may have 
an unpleasant connotation, and can be properly bracketed with other folk compounds 
in which the Nazi language abounded, antedates that peculiar linguistic corruption 
called Nazi-German. 

3 Occupation of Germany, Publication 2783 of the Department of State, August 
1947, p. 151. 
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northern portion of East Prussia to the Soviet Union at the forth- 
coming peace settlement.’ 

The evacuation plan became effective on November 20, 1945. 
Monthly quotas were set up to stagger the movement between Decem- 
ber 1945 and July 1946 so that operating conditions would be orderly 
and humane. Actually, they were neither. 

On October 29, 1946, the day of Germany’s first post-war census, 
a total of 9.7 million expellees and refugees were counted. Of these, 
roughly six million lived in the three western zones, later to become 
the German Federal Republic. The influx, however, did not stop. By 
September 1950, when the second post-war census was taken, this time 
in West Germany only, the X/R population had reached eight million 
in the Federal Republic and approximately 4.4 million in the Soviet 
controlled Democratic Republic. In 1952, the figure for West Germany 
had risen another 200,000, whereas the total for East Germany was 
estimated to have dropped a similar amount, primarily because 40 to 
50 per cent of the approximately 200,000 East Germans who seek 
refuge in the Federal Republic each year are expellees originally 
assigned to the Soviet Zone.5 There are thus 12.5 million expellees and 
refugees, to whom must be added the more than 1.5 million refugees 
and infiltrees from the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

The geographic distribution of the incoming X/R’s in Germany 
followed the rate of industrialization, but in reverse order.® The under- 
lying reason for this distribution was obvious. Crowding additional 
people into the bombed-out cities and industrial centers was to be 
avoided. Consequently, areas which had suffered less from war destruc- 
tion, especially rural areas and small towns, were selected to accom- 
modate the greater portion of the millions on the move. This considera- 
tion was valid for the immediate emergency, but not all of its results 
were foreseen. Housing was, and continues to be, a bottleneck. But 
with available housing as the sole criterion, a dangerously dispropor- 
tionate resettlement pattern resulted which should have been especially 
alarming since the new refugee stream moved along the routes of 
wartime evacuees from the cities. The X/R’s thus were superimposed 
on the evacuees returning to their former homes. 

As soon as Germany’s economy outgrew its chaotic stage, and the 
ban on freedom of movement inside Western Germany’ was lifted, the 


4 Ibid., p. 6. 

5 See Friedrich Edding, Europa und die Deutschen Fluechtlinge (Institut zur 
Foerderung Oeffentlicher Angelegenheiten E.V., Frankfurt am Main, 1952), p. 24. 

6 This is true in all but the French Zone, where the French Military Government 
refused to admit expellees. 

7 The very expressions “refugee” and “expellee’’ are taboo in the Soviet Zone. 
The more than four million people coming under this heading are called Umsiedler 
(resettlers) and the difficulties they are encountering in their new surroundings are 
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partial redistribution of refugees from distressed areas to potentially 
more hospitable regions became mandatory. Simultaneously, the pull 
to the cities became operative again. In this first period an economic 
foothold was a fundamental issue for newcomers. Here was a problem 
comparable in size and implication to the strain which would be 
created by a sudden population increase in the United States of perhaps 
30 million people during a depression. Integration, however, is not just 
work and wages. Overnight, millions of people were thrown into a 
foreign and frequently hostile environment. What has happened to 
them can well serve as an object lesson in fear, maladjustment, and 
frustration as a mass phenomenon. The fact that things have not taken 
a more turbulent turn is due primarily to the economic recovery in 
Western Germany. 

The economic condition of the German refugee has improved. It 
has improved more substantially than could have been expected two 
or three years ago. In the fall of 1952 unemployment in West Germany 
dropped to about one million of whom 350,000 were unemployed 
X/R’s. It is the ratio in these figures, not their absolute size, that is 
significant. In terms of the United States labor market, the X/R figure 
corresponds to six million unemployed. But while the basic ratio be- 
tween X/R’s and the autochthonous populatioh is 1:5, their unemploy 
ment ratio is 1:2 and even more unfavorable in the areas of greatest 
refugee concentration : Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, and Bavaria. 

In these three regions, 270,000 X/R’s were still living in camps in 
late 1952, and 140,000 were reported dependent on public welfare for 
their income.* These data, taken more or less at random, may well 
give the impression of a manageable problem and, in a way, this 
impression is correct. But alone, they fail to underscore the primitive 
level at which the economic foothold was gained, and they do not 
reflect the substandard facilities of many refugee installations. Nor 
do they reflect the situation in the reception areas for new Soviet Zone 
refugees, or the catastrophic conditions in West Berlin. 

Still, the economic achievements in the X/R sector are palpable. 
It is worth noting that in some respects they do not lag too far behind 
the desiderata formulated in the Sonne Plan® which, however, has not 


hardly ever aired. Yet there are undertones of uneasiness in the propaganda pamphlets 
about the resettlers in the East Zone and a dearth of detailed information. The absence 
of trustworthy data makes an attempt to evaluate the social and economic conditions 
of the X/R population east of the river Elbe a thankless task. Since the happenings 
in East Germany are beyond the radius of our participation, we will concentrate in 
the following pages on the situation in the German Federal Republic. 

8 Release of the Statistische Bundesamt in Wiesbaden, as quoted in the Mitteilungs 
und Informationsdienst fuer V ertriebenenfragen, November 26, 1952. 

9 A Report of the ECA Technical Assistance Commission on the Integration of 
the Refugees in the German Republic, March 21, 1951. Some American experts of the 
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been enacted. In other respects—the creation of training and job 
opportunities for apprentices and young workers, for example, or the 
creation of farm settlements through land reform —the results are 
woefully inadequate. 

The increase of West Germany’s population density from 160 
people per square kilometer to nearly 200 is not in itself a matter 
of primary concern, for computations of population capacity in a given 
space tend to fall behind economic and technological development.'® 
Germany’s prosperity, precarious though it is, was made possible by 
the presence of refugee manpower whose importance was enhanced by 
an age structure more favorable than that of the residence population. 
The opening-up of work opportunities for newcomers is always simplest 
in industrial activities; agricultural resettlement requires a much 
higher outlay of funds per capita for buildings, equipment, and 
livestock, even if land is readily available. This relationship, however, 
is predicated on expanding industrial production and is immediately 
reversed in the event of a recession. 

The consensus is that by now about 45 per cent of the X/R’s have 
been economically integrated, about 25 per cent have been economically 
‘*nlaced,’’ and 30 per ceni still constitute a marginal population. Since 
the economic upward trend continues, the short-term prospects leave 
room for hope, provided a planned and concerted effort is made which 
does not follow the line of least resistance. The long-range perspective 
is a function of West Germany’s economic stability which, in turn, is 
a function of the economic stability of the free world. 

Inside the German socio-economic pyramid there is an X/R 
pyramid which takes in a large part of the total base but whose point 
reaches only to about the middle of the total height. The diagram is 
familiar from literature on the American Negro, and the similarity 
between the socio-economic status of the refugee in Germany and that 
of the Negro in the United States is not quite as tenuous as it may 
seem at first glance. It includes job and housing discrimination, social 
ostracism, and a host of secondary phenomena. There are obvious 
limitations to this comparison, however. The race element is absent. 


Sonne Mission emphasized in their recommendations deficit spending and measures 
which would narrow the excessive gap between the rich and the poor in Germany. 
Most German economists stood on the balanced budget and the need of foreign loans. 

10 See Erich Dittrich, Das Deutsche Fluechtlingsproblem. (F. Eilers Verlag, Biele- 
feld, 1950). Dittrich and the group around the Institut fuer Raumforschung concluded 
that West Germany's “corrected population capacity” is roughly 44 million inhabitants, 
which places the unassimilable over-population at 3.7 million. 

These findings are not easily reconciled with the fact that large-scale emigration 
projects for refugees from Germany have not been given official sanction. It was also 
shown that the percentage of unemployables in West Germany would not be consid- 
erably smaller today if no refugees at all had come in. 
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Housing discrimination is not the result of enforced segregation, but 
of enforced intermingling. There is a scarcity of men between the 
ages of 20 and 50 in Germany, hence intermarriages between refugees 
and native women are frequent, and also marriages between native men 
end refugee women are not uncommon. Among the children, the outer 
characteristics of dissimilarity tend to disappear, for they rapidly 
adopt the vernacular of their locale. The stigma of the outsider, if still 
attached to them, is derived either from the position of their parents 
or, in some districts, from their religious affiliation.’ Satisfactory 
employment, intermarriage, and the assimilation of the young are the 
most potent factors of adjustment. The pervasive feeling of existing 
on the periphery of the community is probably the most effective 
deterrent. 

How far the X/R population in its occupational structure. is 
removed from what is experienced subjectively as occupational satis- 
faction ean be gathered from the data on loss of economic status and 
the concomitant loss of prestige.!? The accompanying table illustrates 
the changes in the economic status of the X/R’s brought about by the 
displacement, and the relationship between the X/R’s and the native 
West Germans in 1950.1% 




















Occupation Gainfully employed Gainfully employed 
Classification expellees and refugees native West Germans 
1939 1950 1950 
Self-employed 15.8% 6.2% 17.3% 
Helping family members 20.6 2.1 17.6 
Civil servants (Beamie) 44 4.2 4.2 
White collar workers 9.7 14.2 16.1 
Manual workers 49.5 73.3 44.8 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


























11 Prof. C. A. Macartney, who surveyed the refugee situation in the American 
Zone, was told that in Bavaria the expression Saufluechtling is replacing the traditional 
Saupreusse —and this is certainly a mild reaction compared with the animus of the 
people who organized a full-fledged anti-refugee political party. 

The anti-refugee sentiment among native Germans is strongest in rural communi- 
ties, and this may partly explain why even refugees from rural areas and refugees with 
an agricultural background prefer urban residences. See Elisabeth Pfeil’s analysis, Der 
Platzwechsel im Gefolge der Vertreibung (Mitteilungen der Europaeischen Forschungs- 
gruppe, No. 5, Munich, February 1952). 

12 Jt should be kept in mind that this is an approximation. There is a high cor- 
relation between the job satisfaction of the refugees, the esteem they feel they enjoy 
in the community, and the opportunity of employment in their own line of work and/or 
on a level comparable to that before displacement. But these variables are not in- 
terchangeable. 

13 The data are those of the census of September 13, 1950. The 1939 figures 
are given by Dr. Martin Kornrumpf in the Mitteilungen der Europaeischen For- 
schungsgruppe, No. 11, August 1952. 
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The process of proletarization and pauperization™* has had a 
different impact on different classes of the X/R population..®> The 
hardest hit by the social déclassement were those formerly self- 
employed and, among them, the farmers and their ‘‘helping family 
members,’’ whose main opportunities are as agricultural laborers 
unless they flock to the cities to become unskilled workers. The profes- 
sionals, the civil servants and the skilled workers have made relatively 
the best adjustment. The strong representation of the X/R’s in the 
civil service is due to their political weight as voters and, increasingly, 
as councilmen, deputies, and ministers. 

The passing from one occupational class to another sometimes 
means a social upgrading in the customary meaning of the word, but 
in the overwhelming majority of cases the push was downward.'* The 
specific weight of the newcomers is greatest at the bottom of the 
social ladder. 

The theoretical concept which best serves to grasp the total 
position of the displaced Germans is that of anomy — the breakdown 
of social bonds —the matrix of which is the bewilderment of people 
who experience their social place as a social impasse. Apathy may be 
the corollary of anomy, but so may social virulence. The ambivalence 
of the anomie reaction is the quality which should be retained more 
than any other in the study of Germany’s refugee problem. The 
assumption that, once the economic strain is overcome, the final in- 
tegration of the refugees and expellees will be easy because they are 
German and speak German, may prove to be a fallacy. 


14 More than 1.1 million X/R’s were classified by the census enumerators as 
people without occupation out of a total of approximately 4.4 million heads of families. 
The people without occupation are not to be confused with the unemployed, of whom 
there were 505,000 in Septembr 1950. To the former group belong the economically 
weakest strata such as recipients of old-age pensions, invalids, war widows, unemploy- 
ables, etc. They are poorer than the indigent indigenous Germans since, as a rule 
they have lost everything. 

15 The German refugee specialists are deeply aware of the problem of social dis- 
organization. They are, however, prone to idealize the premises of their investigations 
by postulating a self-centered, well-ordered, and organic pre-expulsion constellation 
which is hardly compatible with the disruptive effects of the war, Hitlerism, and the 
Great Depression. It was no accident that National Socialism had made its heaviest 
inroads precisely in the provinces from which the expellees and refugees came. 

16 Sce Die Vertriebenen in Bayern (Beitraege zur Statistik Bayerns, No. 151, 
Munich, 1950) and Elisabeth Pfeil, Fuenf Jahre Spaeter (Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 
1951), containing the evaluation of the results of an inquiry based on a stratified sam- 
ple of 4,425 expellees and refugees in Bavaria in 1949-1950. 











THE ARAB REFUGEES 


by Lucille W. Pevsner 


Four years after the Palestine War the 880,000' Arab refugees 
remain a source of controversy and unrest in the Middle East. Scattered 
through the Arab world in organized camps, or in sub-standard dwell- 
ings and abandoned public buildings, the refugees, with their future 
still a matter of dispute between the Arab States and Israel, form 
centers of squalor and discontent. Because of the refugee problem’s 
disruptive influence on the polities of the area, Western policy makers, 
already deeply concerned about Middle East instability, view a settle- 
ment as especially urgent, and the United Nations, which has been 
channeling international aid to the uprooted Arabs, is striving to 
terminate its burdensome relief operations. 

The refugees are a social and economic blight of incalculable 
proportions in the Arab lands surrounding Israel. Numerically they 
form about 16 per cent of the population of the host countries — Jor- 
dan, Egyptian-administered Gaza, the Lebanon, and Syria.” The initial 
effect of such a population shift in an area with limited resources and 
subsistence agriculture has been economically upsetting. Not only 
have the refugees been a financial drain upon governments with 
meager funds, but they compete with local workers in overcrowded 
areas such as the Lebanon and Gaza, glutting the labor market and 


1 The number of genuine refugees has been a matter of lively controversy, with 
estimates ranging from 500,000 to 1,000,000. The United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission estimated in 1949 that there were 652,000 genuine Arab refugees, i.e., needy 
Palestinian Arabs who lost their homes and livelihoods as a result of hostilities. See 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report of the United Na- 
tions Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, UN doc. AAC. 25/6, 28 December 
1949, vol. I, p. 18. 

As of 30 June 1952 there were 881,673 refugees on the relief rolls of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA- 
PRNE; also known as UNRWA). The distribution, in round numbers, was as follows: 


Lebanon 103,900 
Syria 84,200 
Jordan 469,600 
Gaza 204,400 
Israel 19,600 


See Annual Report of Director of UNRWAPRNE, UN doc. Seventh Session. 
Supplement no. 13(A/2171), 1952. 

2 Israel and Iraq are not considered host countries, according to the Director of 
UNRWA. The 5,000 refugees in Iraq have never been United Nations charges, and 
those in Israel were made that government's responsibility as of 1 July 1952. 
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thus depressing wages. In Jordan, where every third person is a 
refugee, profound economic and social dislocations have occurred. 

What were the reasons behind the Arab mass flight of 1947-48? 
The refugees were, in a sense, victims of a thirty-year struggle between 
the Arab and Jewish communities of Palestine for control of that 
territory. As the Mandatory Power, Great Britain attempted to 
mediate between the two groups and at the same time to safeguard 
its strategic interests in Palestine. But by 1947 the Labor Government 
became convinced that it could not devise any solution which would 
win the support of both Arabs and Jews, and therefore bequeathed 
the Palestine problem to the United Nations. The General Assembly’s 
recommendation that the Holy Land be partitioned was unalterably 
opposed by the Arabs, and served as the signal for hostilities towards 
the end of 1947. Events moved quickly: by mid-May 1948 the State of 
Israel was proclaimed, the British withdrew, and Arab regular armies 
crossed into Palestine, intending to drive the Jews into the sea. 

Even before the termination of the Mandate and the establishment 
of Israel, many of the wealthier Palestine Arabs, remembering the 
bitter fighting of the 1936-39 Arab uprising, and hoping this time to 
avoid similar trials, began leaving their homes for the Lebanon. By 
April 1948 the character of this quiet exodus had changed into a 
general stampede of panicked Arabs seeking safety in Arab-held 
Palestine and in the Lebanon, Syria, aud even Iraq. The drastic steps 
taken by Jewish terrorists, the irresponsible manner in which Great 
Britain liquidated the Mandate, and the poor quality of the Arab 
leadership had unnerved the Arab populace. When the extent of the 
Arab military defeat became known, the flight assumed tremendous 
proportions.® By the end of 1948, less than one-fifth of the Arabs who 
had lived in the territory that became Israel remained behind; the 
rest, destitute and homeless, became objects of international charity. 

In the summer of 1948, the local Arab governments as well as 
some private religious and welfare societies volunteered relief to the 
refugees; United Nations specialized agencies such as the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund entered the field 
following the urgent request for assistance of Count Folke Bernadotte, 
the United Nations Mediator for Palestine. By September, the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Project was in operation coordinating stop-gap 
aid for the displaced Arabs. The United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRPR) was set up in November by the General Assembly 


3 On the question of responsibility for the flight, see Arab Office, A Human Dis- 
aster, no. 8, Pamphlets on Arab Affairs, London, October, 1948; Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, Arab Refugees: Facts and Figures, N. Y., 1950; and Musa Alami, “The Lesson 
of Palestine,” Middle East Journal, October, 1949. For the official British point of view, 
see Palestine: Termination of the Mandate, 15 May, 1948. London, 1948, pp. 10-11. 
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to organize relief on a broader and more orderly basis, and was given 
a $32 million appropriation. The United States Ambassador to Egypt, 
Mr. Stanton Griffis, was appointed Director, and contracts were drawn 
up with international welfare groups to distribute to the refugees the 
supplies which UNRPR personnel procured and allocated. As a result, 
starvation and epidemics among the refugee population were averted. 

Once relief operations had been arranged, the next step was to 
create conditions under which they would no longer be necessary. 
Relief given outright is wasteful in that it does not contribute to 
reestablishing the refugee as a productive member of society; and an 
extended dole is damaging in its effect upon the morale of the 
recipients. Furthermore, there was no assurance that funds would 
continue to be available indefinitely. The United States, which had 
adopted the policy of contributing one-half of the relief budgets, 
pressed for the speedy abolition of relief and its replacement by a 
program which would be of permanent benefit to the refugees. But 
before this could be accomplished it was essential to know what the 
political rights of the refugees were, and this in turn depended upon 
an Arab-Israel settlement. 

In the spring and summer of 1949 at Lausanne and again in the 
fall of 1951 at Geneva, delegations from Israel and four Arab states 
(Egypt, the Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan) met with the United Nations 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, which had been instructed to 
promote a final peace settlement. There were other serious issues, such 
as border delimitation and the status of Jerusalem, which divided the 
disputants, but the issue which aroused the greatest passion and in- 
transigence was that of the refugees. Agreement was reached on some 
aspects of the problem: Israel permitted the reunion of Arab families 
separated by the fighting, and a Mixed Committee under the Concilia- 
tion Commission’s auspices negotiated the partial release of Arab 
accounts frozen in Israel banks. But the major issues were whether 
the Arabs should be repatriated to Israel or resettled in the Arab states, 
and the amount and manner of compensation for Arab property aban- 
doned in Israel. On these, no meeting ground was found. 

Israeli spokesmen asserted that the refugees’ future could not be 
decided until the armistice agreements had been superseded by peace 
pacts, for in the absence of normal inter-state relations, the return of 
the refugees would constitute a security threat, and an unsupportable 
burden upon the wobbly economy of the new state. Moreover, since 
Israel denied responsibility for the flight, it considered repatriation 


4 The United Nations Conciliation Commission acted as intermediary between the 
two parties, since the Arab delegates refused to negotiate directly with Israeli representa- 
tives. The only exception was with the establishment of the Mixed Committee to discuss 
frozen bank accounts. 
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as unjustified as well as undesirable. The Arabs, on the other hand, 
declared that the sine qua non for peace negotiations was repatriation 
and compensation. Holding the Jews to blame for the displacement of 
the refugees, they regarded the idea of resettlement as politically 
inadmissible. 

Likewise, there was no agreement on compensation. The Israel 
government was willing to make payment in a lump sum to an agency 
of the United Nations for certain categories of immovable property, 
but the Arabs demanded compensation on an individual claims basis 
and on a much larger scale. The whole question was further compli- 
cated by the counter-claims put forward by Israel on behalf of Jewish 
refugees from Arab countries, especially Iraq, who had fled to Israel 
virtually destitute in order to escape persecution in their native lands. 

After Israel’s offer to repatriate about 100,000 refugees was 
rejected by the Arabs in the summer of 1949 on the grounds that the 
number was inadequate and that there were too many qualifications 
attached to the return, it was clear that the negotiations had reached 
a stalemate. The Conciliation Commission thereupon changed its 
tactics. It hoped to lift the question out of the context of Arab-Israel 
relations by posing it in economic terms, tying refugee rehabilitation 
to the problems of economic development in the region. On American 
initiative, the Commission established an Economie Survey Mission 
‘ESM) to study problems of integrating the refugees into the economic 
life of the Arab states and Israel, and to blueprint an employment 
program for the refugees which would first supplement and later 
replace relief operations. Plans were to be drawn up for ‘‘economic 
development and settlement projects’’ to make the refugees self- 
sufficient in as short a time as possible and with a minimum expendi- 
ture. In addition, projects such as road-building, which would give 
temporary employment to the refugees, were called for in the ESM’s 
terms of reference. Mr. Gordon R. Clapp of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was appointed chairman, and the ESM derived much of its 
importance from the expectation that United States funds would be 
behind any economic improvements it might propose. 

Plans for large-scale development were scrapped after the Mission 
made contact with the Middle East in the fall of 1949, partly because 
of the obstacles to economic development it encountered, but more 
particularly because of political opposition. Noisy refugee demonstra- 
tions against resettlement projects, a decidedly cool reception by the 
local Arab governments, and Israel’s refusal to discuss repatration 
made necessary a revised approach to the problem. The ESM expressed 
the hope that in the near future local governments would establish 
development boards and undertake ‘‘pilot demonstration projects’’ 
which would start these countries on the road to basic resource develop- 
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ment and also provide work for the refugees. However it merely 
recommended the establishment of a temporary works program as the 
only immediately practicable measure. 

To implement this program of work-relief the General Assembly 
established the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) which, under the direction of 
Mr. Howard Kennedy of Canada, took over UNRPR functions in 
May 1950. The UNRWA was authorized to spend $54.9 million over 
an eighteen month period, and was directed to wind up the relief 
operations as speedily as possible. The new agency did not utilize 
distributing agencies as did its predecessor, but directly controlled 
both relief and the works program so as to ensure that the former 
would decrease as the latter increased. 

The program of public works was initiated in May 1950 and was 
devoted largely to road-building and afforestation, and some minor 
land reclamation and irrigation schemes. At its peak in December of 
that year, only 12,000 refugees were employed, and soon thereafter it 
was generally conceded that the projects had failed to be of much 
value to the refugees. It was discovered to be five times as expensive 
to put a refugee to work as to keep him on relief. Furthermore, the 
rise in world commodity prices after Korea, the fact that advance 
purchasing at favorable prices was usually impossible because of the 
irregularities of voluntary financing, and the pressure on UNRWA to 
increase relief as the remaining resources of the refugees became 
exhausted conspired to forestall anticipated reductions in the relief 
burden. In December 1950 the General Assembly voted to end the 
works program and to press for ‘‘reintegration’’ of the refugees, that 
is, to provide them with jobs and homes, and to terminate relief 
without prejudicing their ultimate political rights to repatriation and 
compensation. 

The General Assembly allocated a $30 million reintegration fund 
to UNRWA in December 1950, and the following year agreed to finance 
an intensified reintegration program over a three-year period, July 
1951 to July 1954, for which $250 million was voted. Of this sum $200 
million was earmarked for reintegration projects, and the balance 
for direct relief. 


The reintegration program, now in its second year, is just emerg- 
ing from ‘‘the first stage of breaking trails,’’ according to Mr. 
Blandford. ‘‘The period has been one of search for a formula, of 
winning confidence, of negotiating agreements.’’ Although he feels 
there are now some grounds for cautious optimism, there is ‘‘no pre- 
tence of breathless speed or sudden miracle.’” 





5 Annual Report of Director of UNRWAPRNE, 1952, pp. 8-9. 
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The main efforts of the UNRWA are still in the form of relief 
cperations, which include comprehensive food, housing, health and 
educational services. In the course of ministering to the needs of close 
te a million persons in a region deficient in many facilities and re- 
sources, the UNRWA has been forced to establish and maintain a 
separate refugee economy. Liquidation of this huge relief enterprise 
is now the prime aim of UNRWA, which hopes to move out of the field 
of operations into that of technical and financial assistance. 

The program of UNRWA is centered on finding adequate housing 
for the refugees so that they can leave their camps and temporary 
shelters, and on placing them in self-supporting employment so that 
with homes and jobs and regained self-respect they will become assets 
to the host countries. As the means to such reintegration, the Agency 
sponsors placement services, loans to establish refugees in gainful 
enterprises, vocational training for occupations in which there is a 
manpower shortage, home construction near areas with employment 
opportunities, and village construction near available farmlands. In 
addition, UNRWA encourages small-scale development of agricultural 
lands through irrigation, road-building, and the like. 

The program is premised on the cooperation of local governments, 
both in extending aid to the program of economic assistance to the 
refugees and in paralleling refugee aid with a larger program of 
general economic development. The governments and the refugees 
themselves are expected to take over relief operations, although there 
is little indication at present that this is their intention. Local govern- 
ments are to propose or authorize projects, and are called upon to 
make lands and services available to UNRWA. Agricultural and in- 
dustrial improvements will be subsidized on the land made available 
by the host countries, provided that refugees share the facilities with 
nationals. 

Even more crucial if a basice solution is to be found is large-scale 
development of natural resources and areas so as to bring about a 
general rise in living standards, and to increase the absorptive capacity 
of some of the host countries. The current United Nations approach is 
therefore to seek reintegration of the refugees within the framework 
of general regional development. Thus UNRWA is endeavoring to 
coordinate its program with all other efforts to provide technical and 
financial assistance to the Middle East. Liaison with United Nations 
specialized agencies operating in the area, and with United Nations, 
American, British, and French technical assistance groups is considered 
one of UNRWA’s most important functions. The philosophy is that of 
the Economie Survey Mission, which in its final report suggested that 
the economic problems of the Arab countries are the same as those 
which face the refugees. ‘‘The solution of the problem of the poverty 
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and unemployment of the refugees is . . . inseparable from a solution 
of the problem of poverty and hunger . . . [which} already affects a 
large section of the Middle East.’”® 

The pitfalls on the road to reintegration and development are 
many. For one thing, there is no short-cut to economic development in 
the Middle East even with generous technical and financial aid from 
the West. Not only is a radical transformation of land and water 
resources needed, but methods of cultivation, finance, and transporta- 
tion must be modified to raise standards of production and welfare. 
Since land-tenure and profit-sharing systems also need revision to lay 
the foundation for a healthy economy, far-reaching social changes are 
involved. Most important, there must be developed an inner dynamism 
to have true change, for as Mr. Clapp observed, ‘‘ Higher living stand- 
ards cannot be bestowed by one upon another like a gift.’” 

When these problems of development are tied to refugee reintegra- 
tion they become magnified and distorted. Such a revolution in ways 
of organization cannot be precipitous if it is to be successful, yet 
speedy economic development is crucial if the refugees alone are to be 
considered. Moreover, the relation of the refugees to the indigenous 
population raises great social and economic problems. At present the 
refugee, despite his misery, is often a symbol of privilege, receiving 
from the United Nations aid that the people around him sorely need 
and find unavailable. The program of UNRWA recognizes that na- 
tionals must share in the projected benefits, but the actual working out 
of the problem is nonetheless difficult. Finally, extraneous political 
issues are introduced: the forces which for their own ends oppose 
social progress are given added ammunition if they can claim that 
development projects compromise the political rights of the refugees. 

The hope that the program will finally put an end to the refugee 
problem is based on the assumption that the Arab governments will 
respond to an obvious appeal to their own self-interest. Vast sums are 
to be poured into this capital-hungry area, primarily to benefit the 
host countries, but with secondary benefits trickling down to the ref- 
ugees. Furthermore, to make the program politically acceptable, it is 
hedged in with guarantees: it must not alter the ultimate political 
rights of the refugees nor infringe upon local sovereignty, and improve- 
ment of the refugees’ condition is not to compete with, but rather to 
enhance, schemes to improve the living conditions of nationals. 

Political opposition is, however, still a factor to be contended 
with, limiting the extent to which exports of capital and ‘‘know-how”’ 
ean bring about a change. The political opposition to refugee rein- 


6 UN Conciliation Commission, of. cit., vol. 1, p. vii. 
7 Ibid., p. vii. 
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tegration is primarily an expression of hostility to Israel. By prolong- 
ing the deadlock on the refugees, the Arabs retained an effective 
weapon.® Consequently, they continued to argue for repatriation of the 
refugees even after it was generally recognized that this was not a 
practical alternative, since the former homes of the Arabs had either 
been destroyed by the war, or had subsequently been occupied by 
Jewish refugees. The plight of the refugees was used by the Arab 
leaders to justify such measures as the attempt to keep Israel from 
United Nations membership, the economic boycott, political pressure 
to halt German reparations payments to Israel, and reprisals upon 
Jewish communities in the Middle East. 

Although the political opposition to reintegration was mostly an 
expression of antagonism towards Israel and towards those Western 
powers which have supported this new state, it was also an expression 
cf the modern Arab nationalists’ general rejection of all ties with the 
West, whether economic or political. There is a tendency among the 
Arab states to view Western offers of aid as disguised designs for 
economic exploitation or political manipulation. This is why Syria 
turned to Saudi Arabia in 1950 for a much needed loan rather than 
to non-Arab financiers, and refused to negotiate a Point Four agree- 
ment with the United States. A foremost spokesman for the Arab 
world, Charles Malik of the Lebanon, has asserted, ‘‘Rightly or 
wrongly, people believe economic aid is primarily a means for political 
appeasement, that is, for making certain sections of the Near East 
forget their political rights and claims. This suspicion ought to be 
effectively cleansed.’”® 

Despite their misgivings, the Arab countries have endorsed the 
reintegration program, both individually at the General Assembly, and 
collectively through the Arab League, but their reservations operate as 
restrictions upon the type of work UNRWA can accomplish. Central 
in this connection is the question of where reintegration is to occur. 
At present the majority of refugees are in areas of very limited 
economic potential. Jordan, which alone among the Arab states has 
welcomed the refugees as citizens and workers, has sparse economic 
opportunities, especially with the prospect of unified Jordan-Yarmuk 
River development as remote as it now is. Though Jordan is more than 
willing to absorb all available aid from the United States and Great 
Britain and to cooperate in United Nations development schemes, it is 
unlikely that all of its 470,000 refugees can be successfully integrated. 


8 See Georgiana Stevens, “Arab Refugees: 1948-1952," Middle East Journal, Sum- 
mer, 1952, p. 287. 

® Charles Malik, ‘Between East and West,” The Near East and the Great Powers, 
R. Frye, ed., Harvard, 1951, p. 22. 
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The prospect for resettlement in the other host countries varies. 
The 204,000 refugees in Egyptian-controlled Gaza are living in sub- 
standard conditions, but even they are better off than the 80,000 
original inhabitants, who receive no United Nations rations. A nearly 
barren coastal strip of Palestine now cut off from its hinterland, Gaza 
can certainly not support its present population without continuing 
external aid. 

The Egyptian offer of land in the Sinai Peninsula to resettle 
50,000 refugees was found to be impracticable after long and expensive 
surveys failed to locate suitable land and water resources. Egypt’s 
position on the refugee issue is of course critical, since it is the 
political leader of the Arab League. But with its own over-population, 
Egypt offers no prospects for reintegration. Similarly, the Lebanon 
claims it cannot support any refugees on a permanent basis because 
of its population density. In addition, integration of the predominant- 
ly Muslim refugees into Lebanese society would upset that nation’s 
precarious balance between Christians and Muslims. 

Neither Syria nor Iraq, the two Arab countries with the greatest 
potential for agricultural development, has offered to accept those 
refugees who cannot be absorbed by Jordan, Gaza, or the Lebanon. 
Iraq has very little to do with UNRWA, since it has assumed respon- 
sibility for its 5,000 refugees. Underpopulated, and with funds avail- 
able from oil revenues to undertake development projects on an 
impressive scale, Iraq would seem a promising country for resettle- 
ment, but it has been the most hostile to the idea. Syria has cooperated 
in such limited ventures as vocational training programs, and it is 
reported that it will cooperate with the United Nations to give its 
80,000 refugees homes and employment.’® Given the instability of 
Syrian politics, there can be no overconfidence that even this will occur 
and little hope that Syrian doors will be opened to the less fortunately 
situated refugees. 

The reintegration program of UNRWA is thus confronted with the 
political and economic problems involved in regional development, as 
well as the Arab-Israel impasse on the ultimate future of the refugees. 
Unless Syria or Iraq agrees to accept more refugees, their successful 
reintegration in the area will be at the least prolonged, and at the 
worst rendered impossible, but unless there is first a settlement with 
Israel, such a change of policy seems improbable. Perhaps the United 
Nations’ backdoor approach to the refugee problem will supply the 
answer. It remains to be seen if the program of financial and technical 
assistance will evoke the area’s cooperation in improving its economic 
health and the refugee’s lot at one and the same time. 


10 New York Times, 15 October 1952. 
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THE JEWISH “REFUGEES” IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


by Raphael Patai 


The title of this paper necessitates that a distinction be made 
between the term ‘‘refugee’’ and the term ‘‘immigrant.’’ A refugee, 
legally speaking, is a person who either voluntarily or under compul- 
sion leaves the country of his habitual residence for political reasons, 
usually involving persecution, and enters a country of asylum.’ The 
emphasis in this legal definition is on the refugee’s relationship with 
the country from which he has fled. But the status of a refugee also 
depends a great deal on his relationship with the country of refuge. 
If, in the country of asylum, he becomes ‘‘a lonely figure in a social 
environment which is foreign if not actually hostile,’’? and if he is 
unable, unwilling, or not permitted to create for himself and his de- 
pendents an economic basis of livelihood, he remains a refugee so long 
as these conditions prevail. The attitude assumed by the refugee to- 
wards the country of asylum, and vice versa, thus becomes a decisive 
factor in the continuation of the refugee status of the individual. By 
this definition, the Arabs who fled Palestine in 1947-48 are refugees: 
their integration into neighboring countries has been accomplished 
without the aid of, and often hampered by, the authorities; their typ- 
ical attitude to such integration is negative. 

A person cannot be called a refugee, however, but must be termed 
an immigrant if after leaving his habitual residence he is permitted to 
enter a new country or is actually helped by that country to reach it; 
if after his arrival he is either actively aided by the government and by 
public agencies, or is given complete freedom to establish himself in 
any way he can so that at the end of a certain period of time he is 
legally entitled to acquire citizenship ; and if he himself actively pursues 
his integration into the new environment. By this token displaced 
persons allowed to enter the United States are no longer refugees but 
immigrants. Also, by the same standards, the Jews who have been 
admitted to Israel in large numbers since its establishment as a state 
must be regarded as immigrants rather than as refugees. 


1 See Jacques Vernant, The Refugee in the Post-War World, Geneva, 1951, 


pp. 3 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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In round figures, 701,000 Jewish immigrants were absorbed by 
Israel in the four years from 1948 to 1951. Of these, about 302,000 
were Ashkenazic Jews (coming from overseas countries and from 
Europe — with the exception of Italy and the Balkans) ; 377,000 were 
Sephardic and Oriental Jews (coming from the Middle East, North 
Africa, the Balkans, and Italy) ; and 22,000 were of unknown origin. 

The economic, social, cultural, and political foundations of Israel 
were laid by Ashkenazic Jews, who have been pioneers in Palestine 
since 1882 and who entered in especially large numbers during the 
British Mandatory period (1922-47). As a consequence, the European 
immigrants arriving after the independence of the state of Israel found 
a type of society which differed in degree but not in kind from the one 
which they themselves knew. Nevertheless, when the later period is 
compared with the first half of the Mandatory period, a definite shift 
can be observed in the motives causing European Jews to come to 
Israel. In the early years, although the Jews of Eastern Europe suf- 
fered from social, economic, and political disabilities, their discomforts 
in the home countries were not sufficiently acute to serve as a definite 
incentive for large migrations to Palestine. The emigrants in those 
days were people who, after a period of Zionist education and training, 
decided to go to Palestine in order to ‘‘build it and be- built in it.’’ 
The spirit of halutziut (pioneering) was the dominant characteristic 
of the immigration waves up to 1933, when large scale German and 
Central European immigration began as a result of Hitler’s rise 
to power. 

The beginning of this immigration marked the start of a shift 
in the mind set, attitude, and general ethos of the immigrants. The 
emphasis on building the national home of the Jews gradually but 
perceptibly decreased, while the impulse correspondingly increased for 
establishing oneself in a way of life resembling as closely as possible 
that left behind in Europe. Although the ideal of halutziut persisted 
in certain groups of immigrants, the relative weight of these pioneering 
elements constantly decreased until, by the time Israel achieved its 
independence, they disappeared completely. The post-independence 
immigrants from Europe could have been classified as refugees were 
it not for the extremely positive reception afforded them by the Gov- 
ernment of Israel. Never in the years of idealistic pioneering did 
immigrants enjoy such a measure of public support as was given by 
Israel to the newcomers, although many of these had consented to be 
brought to Israel only for lack of better alternatives. 

No corresponding shift in the attitude and ethos of the Oriental 
Jewish immigrants can be observed during the Mandatory period, for 
the simple reason that the pre-independence immigration of Oriental 
Jews to Palestine was negligible. Furthermore, no organized educational 
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effort was carried out in the countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa by the World Zionist Organizaton, the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, or any other Jewish public body to encourage the rise of a 
pioneering element there. In accordance with the culture of the Middle 
East, the motivation for emigration from Oriental Jewish communities 
to Palestine was mainly religious. After the independence, the neg- 
ligible percentage of immigrants from this part of the world grew to 
constitute an absolute majority (75 per cent according to the provi- 
sional figures for 1952) ; the religious-messianiec motivation for immi- 
gration to Israel was powerfully reinforced by a speedy deterioration 
of the position of the Oriental Jews in the Muslim world. The negative 
incentive for immigration to Israel, which in the case of the European 
Jews was simply the lack of better alternatives, was therefore equally 
present in the countries of the Middle East from 1948 onward. 

The public authorities caring for the immigrants expended the 
financial and material resources at their disposal on both European 
and Oriental Jewish immigrants in proportion to their numbers and 
needs. Yet over and above the objectively measurable amounts of 
financial and social help which were allotted equally to European and 
Oriental Jews, the cultural differences between these two immigrant 
groups made successful absorption of the Oriental Jews more difficult. 

The European immigrants, especially those who came from urban 
sections or Displaced Persons camps, had become accustomed to living 
in an environment characterized by impersonal social relationship. In 
such a social environment the rights and duties of the individual are 
objectively determined. In his everyday life the individual habitually 
meets and deals with many people whom he has never met before and 
probably will never meet again; their mutual relationships are regu- 
lated by rules having general validity for the total society. Such was 
the social environment which was transplanted by the earlier European 
immigrants who laid the socio-cultural foundations of the new state, 
and as a consequence the European Jewish immigrants found the 
human environment in Israel familiar, differing from their past milieu 
only with relatively minor variations. 

The Oriental Jewish immigrants, on the other hand, were thrust 
into a society which differed from their own not only in degree but 
also in kind. The typical Middle Eastern social environment was an 
enmphatically personal one. The human environment within which the 
individual lived was narrow; social contact under normal conditions 
was restricted to a small group and rested on intimate and personal 
familiarity. Relationship by descent or marriage, established friend- 
ships, and personal loyalties were the factors that counted. To be torn 
from this accustomed environment meant to lose the comforting, if 
illusory, sense of security enjoyed by members of a small closed society 
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within an unfriendly ‘‘outside’’ world. To be thrown into the midst 
of a completely new human environment characterized by impersonal 
rather than personal relationship meant a baffling loss of intra-group 
mobility which resulted in a serious aggravation of adjustment dif- 
ficulties. 


The intensified problems of assimilation experienced by the 
Oriental Jewish immigrants when settled among other immigrant 
groups or among older residents of different ethnic backgrounds were 
recognized by the settling authorities at a relatively early date. To 
eliminate these difficulties, immigrants from one local aggregate were 
enabled, whenever feasible, to settle as a group in a new and separate 
agricultural settlement or urban residential quarter. When this solu- 
tion was resorted to, the immigrant group was able to reconstitute 
itself in a semblance of its old social structure, to take up and re-weave, 
as it were, the broken threads of its previous group-existence. These 
people were then better able to face in a more leisurely manner the 
changes which were gradually introduced by the governmental authori- 
ties with a view to making them a more integrated part of that 
Western-type economy, society, and culture which Israel wishes to 
retain. In place of a sudden catastrophic turnabout, a slow and 
gradual Westernization holds forth the hope of a smoother culture 
change with a lessening of the dangers of deculturation.® 


The different cultural backgrounds of the immigrants is shown 
decisively in Israel’s economic development. The sudden increase of 
the new state’s population (four years after independence the popula- 
tion has more than doubled) and the limited possibilities of industrial 
expansion make it imperative that agricultural production be increased 
as rapidly as possible. The expansion of agriculture is, apart from the 
financial investment required, largely a question of working hands. 
During the Mandatory period, agriculture was a focal concern in the 
Jewish sector of Palestine. It was regarded as the highest form of 
pioneering. Training for a ‘‘return to Zion’’ meant training for a 
‘return to the soil.’? Even agriculture was an unprofitable venture 
as it was for several decades up to World War II, and even when it 
meant back-breaking labor and a life of hardship and privation, a 
considerable percentage of the immigrants chose it and stuck to it. A 
high degree of prestige was the external reward reaped, in addition 
to the inner satisfaction of fulfilling one’s ideal.‘ 


3 See Raphael Patai, “Resistance to Westernization in the Middle East,” The Mid- 
dle East Journal, Washington, 1953. 

4 See Raphael Patai, On Cultural Contact and Its Working in Modern Palestine, 
Memoir No. 67, American Anthropological Association, Menasha, Wisconsin, Octo- 
ber 1947. 
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In the first years of World War II, agriculture in Palestine 
suddenly became profitable; the income of the communal, cooperative, 
and private agricultural settlements rose steeply, and increasing signs 
of prosperity began to appear. Simultaneously, however, agriculture 
lost its prestige and its attraction for new immigrants. This became 
more marked after the end of the war when restrictions on immigration 
were removed. The immigrants, whether from Europe or from the 
Middle East, were, except for a few cases, not agriculturists, nor had 
they been exposed to Zionist teachings and the ideal of ‘‘return to the 
soil.’’ As a result, they did not elect to enter agricultural settlements 
but gravitated toward the towns and cities to which they were attracted 
by past conditioning. 

This trend necessitated bringing pressure upon the immigrants 
to settle in rural areas. While from the point of view of the healthy 
economic development of the state this channeling of the reluctant 
new immigrants into agriculture was inevitable, the great majority 
of the immigrants clung to urban areas in spite of the evident economic 
advantages of rural settlement. The Oriental Jews, however, especially 
immigrants who came from Yemen, Iraq, and North Africa, founded 
many more rural settlements than one would have expected on the 
basis of their numbers. Similar communities in their home countries 
were remote from agriculture and the Oriental Jews were as disinclined 
toward agriculture as their European brothers. The explanation of 
this phenomenon of differentiation must lie elsewhere. 

One important factor in this development was the relative degree 
to which members of the two groups could find more attractive 
alternative occupations in urban areas. It was relatively easy for the 
European Jews to find occasional work or an occupation in towns, 
since they came from an urban economy similar in many respects to 
that of Israel. The Oriental Jews, on the other hand, had specialized 
for the most part in occupations which fitted well into the Middle 
Kastern urban pattern, but for which there was little or no use in the 
European pattern of urban life established in Israel. Thus more 
European Jews, given a choice between eking out an existence in the 
city or going to agriculture, chose the town. For many Oriental Jews 
the choice was between complete unemployment in the city or agri- 
cultural work in a rurai settlement, and therefore more of them chose 
agriculture. 

Moreover, a greater number of European Jews hoped to find 
urban employment other than unskilled manual labor. Their back- 
ground and education enabled them to obtain employment as clerical 
workers, commercial employees, and the like; their familiarity with 
the existence of many skilled trades and their less tradition-bound 
mentality made it easier for them to acquire new skills or trades within 
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a relatively short time. Their choice, then, was between a non-manual 
or a skilled manual occupation in the city on the one hand and agri- 
eulture on the other. In spite of the uncertainty and the often 
temporary nature of these city employments, this alternative proved 
more attractive in many cases. The Oriental Jews, on the other hand, 
once forced to give up their old occupations — which in the home 
countries were mostly artisanship or small-scale commerce, mainly 
hawking and peddling — found themselves completely unfamiliar with 
any of the urban occupations in Israel which required certain skills. 
With their tradition-bound mentality they also found it more difficult 
to learn new skills or trades. Even when they could get work in the 
city, it was only unskilled labor such as porterage, unskilled construc- 
tion work, and occasionally day labor. Faced with this alternative, 
their choice more often fell on agricultural settlement with its equally 
hard manual wor! but with the added advantages of greater security, 
greater institutional help, and greater independence. These factors 
proved powerful enough to overcome their reluctance to become cul- 
tivators, which was an outcome of the contempt for the fellahin 
harbored by most townsmen in Muslim countries. 

Little has been said here about the economic difficulties which 
still have to be overcome by Israel in absorbing more than 700,000 
immigrants. Its endeavor to expand agricultural production, and thus 
reduce the amount of food imported from abroad, is only one aspect 
of a much more intricate problem of economic development. If Israel 
wishes to attain economic self-sufficiency, it must strike a happy 
balance between agricultural and industrial production. 

The human problem also has many more facets. Problems of 
settlement, of occupational absorption, and of economic integration are 
closely connected with cultural problems stemming from the diverse 
backgrounds of the immigrants. The experience of Israel’s first four 
years has amply demonstrated that the immigrant, whether from 
Europe or from the Middle East, cannot be considered solely as a 
homo economicus and that his social and cultural needs have to be 
satisfied before he can become a well integrated and productive mem- 
ber of the new Israeli society. One must hope that in the great 
preoccupation of Israel with the solution of problems presented by 
the immigrants, their human potential will not be neglected. 
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THE REFUGEES IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


by William Henderson 


Partition of the densely populated subcontinent of India in 
August, 1947, touched off a paroxysm of fratricidal slaughter and one 
of the greatest mass migrations of human history. In the holocaust 
cf burning communal hate that followed the decision of the British 
Raj to transfer sovereignty to two independent states, rather than to 
a united India, several hundred thousand people died and fifteen mil- 
lion were driven from their homes. This stupendous upheaval was 
the tragic outcome of prolonged tension and conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims, who together comprised 94 per cent of undivided India’s 
population,! and in the northwest between Sikhs? and Muslims. 


I 


The steady deterioration in Hindu-Muslim relations that marked 
the last three decades of British rule is probably to be explained, 
paradoxically enough, by the growing success of the Indian independ- 


1 According to the decennial census of 1941, the population of undivided India 
was slightly less than 389 million. Provisional reports of the censuses of 1951 show 
the following totals: 

(in millions) 








Union of India 357 
Pakistan 76 
Total 433 
The estimated size of the most important religious communities in 1941 was as follows: 
Number of Per Cent 
Adherents of Total 
(in millions) Population 
Hindu 270.2 69.46 
Muslim 94.4 24.28 
Tribal 8.8 2.26 
Christian 7.4 1.91 
Sikh 5.7 1.46 
Jain 1.4 oT 
All others 1.0 .26 
Total 388.9 100.00 


Table adapted from Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton, 
1951, pp. 178-179, tables 76-77. 

2 The Sikhs trace their history as a religious sect back to Guru Nanak, a mystic 
who lived in the fifteenth century and who sought to reconcile the teachings of Islam 
and Hinduism. The sect was bitterly persecuted by the later Muslin Mogul emperors. 
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ence movement. So long as British supremacy remained unshaken, 
the suspicion and mistrust engendered by deep religious, social, and 
economic dissimilitude could be kept within tolerable bounds. But 
after 1920 the anticipation of freedom in the not-too-distant future 
caused Hindus and Muslims to speculate upon their mutual relations 
in a country where the British no longer guaranteed impartial justice 
to both communities. Hindus were determined to vindicate their rights 
as the numerically preponderant group, while Muslims became uneasy 
at the prospect of minority existence under Hindu domination. The 
resultant nervousness periodically burst forth into violence, which be- 
came so serious after 1920 that Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of India’s 
Untouchables, termed the period from that year to 1940 as one of 
“‘civil war between the Hindus and the Muslims... . interrupted by 
brief intervals of armed peace.’ 

Eventually in 1940 the Muslim leadership declared for partition 
and an independent Muslim state,‘ even though religious communities 
on the subcontinent were so inextricably intermingled that no matter 
where boundaries might ultimately be drawn millions of Hindus and 
Muslims would remain as minorities. Although the Hindus were bit- 
terly opposed to this demand they reluctantly had to concede it in 
1947, after the British had announced their determination to with- 
draw, as the only feasible alternative to civil war. One unfortunate 
consequence of this momentous decision was to spread the peculiarly 
Muslim minority complex to millions of Hindus who would remain 
in Pakistan after partition. 

Communal rioting assumed ominous proportions in 1946 and early 
1947. Terrible outbreaks occurred all over India, but especially in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Punjab. Conditions in the latter province were 
particularly serious. The Muslim League, basing its claim on the fact 
of an undoubted Muslim majority, demanded cession to Pakistan, and 
early in 1947 attempted to seize control of the provincial government. 
This greatly alarmed the Hindus, who constituted about 30 per cent 
of the total population of 30 million, and the Sikh community of about 
4 million, and provoked a wave of unprecedented disorders. Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs fell to slaughtering each other in a bloody bac- 
chanalia of primitive hate. The decision to partition Punjab, which 
was widely hoped might put a stop to this carnage, only intensified 
it. Violence begot violence, and before long millions had turned to 
flight. Weeks before partition the dusty roads of Punjab were clogged 


3 B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan, 2nd ed., Bombay, 1945, p. 175. 

4 In the famous Lahore Resolution of 1940 the Muslim League unanimously 
resolved that “the areas in which the Muslins are numerically in the majority . . . should 
be . . . sovereign.” A. C. Banerjee, ed., Indian Constitutional Documents, Calcutta, 
1946, Vol. II, p. 408. 
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with fleeing humanity, and after August 15th the situation became 
even worse. Hindus and Sikhs evacuating the predominantly Muslim 
West Punjab passed hordes of Muslims trekking out of the eastern 
(Indian) half of the province. These refugee columns soon reached 
staggering proportions, and single convoys numbered tens of thou- 
sands of individuals. They suffered unimaginable hardships. Insuf- 
ficient food, inadequate shelter, and raging epidemics took an enor- 
mous toll, especially of the old and the very young, and murderous 
attacks multiplied the grisly total. Those refugees able to escape by 
train, truck, and airplane were more fortunate, but even these means 
of transport did not always guarantee safety. Truck convoys were 
waylaid and trains repeatedly derailed, and their passengers cut to 
pieces. 

Outbreaks of mass violence occurred in other areas, and every- 
where the contagion of fear spread to restive minorities. Large scale 
evacuations of non-Muslims took place from the West Pakistan prov- _ 
inces of North West Frontier, Baluchistan, Karachi, Sind and Baha- 
walpur State, and to some extent from East Bengal, during the first 
year after partition. Muslim refugees in large numbers fled from 
Kashmir, Delhi Province and other parts of Northern India, and later 
from Hyderabad, to the safety of Pakistan. An historic mass migra- 
tion was in progress, the speed and numerical extent of which seems 
almost unbelievable. It was estimated, for example, that by Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, only three months after partition, some 8 million evacuees 
had crossed the India-West Pakistan border in both directions.5 Sev- 
eral millions more followed in the next few months, and by the first 
anniversary of partition the total stood at approximately 12 million. 
Thousands of gutted, bloodsoaked towns and villages, and countless 
graves, bore mute witness to the social tornado that had swept over 
the land. 

After Punjab the other major disaster area was Bengal, which 
was also divided between Pakistan and the Indian Union. Although 
fierce outbreaks of communal violence had wracked the province in 
1946 and early 1947, actual partition was carried out in relative quiet 
owing to the magical influence of Mahatma Gandhi, who was in Cal- 


5 The statistics used for this study have been obtained primarily from the Indian 
and Pakistan Information Offices, New York. Other useful sources are Horace 
Alexander, New Citizens of India, Bombay, 1951; Andrew Mellor, India Since Par- 
tition, New York, 1951; Joseph B. Schechtman, “The Hindu-Moslem Exchange of 
Population,” Population Transfers in Asia, New York, 1949; C. N. Vakil, Economic 
Consequences of Divided India, Bombay, 1950; and Five Years of Pakistan, Pakistan 
Publications, Karachi, 1952. 

The author has experienced great difficulty in obtaining trustworthy statistics, 
and warns that all figures utilized herein must be considered as reasonable approxima- 
tions only. 
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cutta at the time. Nevertheless a sizable exodus of Hindus out of East 
(Muslim) Bengal, which had begun even before August 15th, con- 
tinued and soon reached huge proportions. By the end of 1948 more 
than a million Hindus migrated to India in what was to a very con- 
siderable extent a one way movement. Relatively few thousands of 
Muslims evacuated West Bengal in the two years after partition, and 
during 1949 movement in either direction dried up to a mere trickle. 
Then early in 1950 conditions suddenly worsened. A variety of griev- 
ances, chiefly economic, provoked a sudden frenzy of communal riot- 
ing and a new mass migration. This new cataclysm added 2.25 mil- 
lion more refugees to the already enormous totals. An unusual fea- 
ture of the Bengal evacuation was that far more individuals partic- 
ipated in it than became permanently displaced persons. Contrary to 
their previous policies India and Pakistan urged the evacuees to re- 
turn home wherever possible, and many heeded this advice. Perhaps 
5 million or more originally fled, but at least half of these eventually 
returned. 

Since 1950 no major outbreak has occurred, and although evacua- 
tions continue from various places they are on a much reduced scale. 
It is exceedingly difficult to estimate with any certainty the total 
number of persons made homeless by the momentous events described 
above, since even official statistics vary widely.* Figures contained 
in the 1951 Indian and Pakistan census reports are probably more ac- 
curate than statistics from any other source. According to these, 
Muslim refugees in Pakistan on March 1, 1951, totalled 7,150,000, 
and non-Muslim evacuees in India on the same date amounted to 
7,471,000. In all nearly 15 million persons were permanently uprooted 
by the fires of communal passion. Their geographic distribution 
throughout India and Pakistan is indicated on the accompanying 
table.’ How many were killed or died will never be known. Estimates 
run as high as 10 per cent of the total number of refugees, but this 
seems excessive. Probably a more realistic figure would be about 
500,000 deceased. The cost in human suffering is incalculable. 


II 
The magnitude of the disaster threatened to engulf the new gov- 
ernments of Pakistan and the Indian Union. Although large move- 
ments took place before August 15th, neither government was pre- 


6 On October 9, 1950, for example, the Pakistan Embassy in Washington stated 
that there were 9.2 million refugees in Pakistan. Six months later the Office of the 
Census Commissioner, Karachi, set the figure at only 7.15 million. Similar wide 
discrepancies exist in official Indian statements. 

T Note particularly the heavy concentration of refugees in Punjab and Bengal. 
The figures for these provinces are even more significant when it is realized that by 
March 1, 1951, the date on which the censuses were completed, several hundred thou- 
sand refugees had been removed from them to other parts of India and Pakistan. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF REFUGEES IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
BY MAJOR POLITICAL DIVISIONS, CENSUS OF 1951 


, (in thousands) 
Total Population Number of Refugees i 
UNION OF INDIA(a) 




















Class A States 
’ Assam 9,129 277 
Bihar 40,219 79 
Bombay 35,944 341 
| Madhya Pradesh 21,328 121 
, Madras 56,952 10 
’ Orissa 14,644 21 | 
Punjab 12,639 2,468 
Uttar Pradesh 63,254 476 
; West Bengal 24,787 2,118 
’ Class B States(b) 
Hyderabad 18,653 4 
Madhya Bharat 7,942 68 
) ! Mysore 9,072 8 
. | PEPSU 3,469 380 
: Rajasthan 15,298 313 
y Saurashtra 4,136 61 
‘ Travancore-Cochin 9,265 — 
Class C States 
, Ajmer 693 72 
Bhopal 838 18 
Bilaspur 128 _ 
Coorg 229 = 
l , Delhi 1,744 501 
Himachal Pradesh 989 5 
| Cutch 568 12 
. I Manipur 579 1 
' Tripura 650 100 
; Vindhya Pradesh 3,577 15 
, t Territories 
) Andaman and Nicobar Islands 31 2 
1 Sikkim 136 — 
; Totals, Union of India 356,893 7,471 
4 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN (c) 
; East Bengal 42,119 701 
; Punjab 18,814 4,882 
7 Bahawalpur State 1,820 371 
N. W. Frontier (settled districts) 3,239 Si 
N. W. Frontier (tribal areas) 2,460 — 
Sind 4,619 561 
} Khairpur 320 11 
‘ Baluchistan 622 29 
- Baluchistan States 556 1 
: Karachi Federal Area 1,118 543 
1 Totals, Dominion of Pakistan 75,687 7,150 
; (a) Figures on India adapted from provisional census returns published in The 
Indian and Pakistan Year Book and Who’s Who, Vol. 37, Bombay, 1951, pp. 15-17. 
(b) Jammu and Kashmir omitted. 
' (c) Figures on Pakistan reproduced from Census of Pakistan, 1951: Provisional 
4 Tables of Population, published by the Office of the Census Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Karachi, 1951, p. 3. Jammu and Kashmir omitted. 
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pared for the tidal waves that followed. Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
frankly admitted at a press conference in New Delhi on October 12, 
1947, that there was ‘‘no policy with regard to exchange of popula- 
tion and that there was no talk of it before August 15th . . . None 
of us envisaged a major transfer of population at any time.’ Yet 
considering the circumstances both governments moved with remark- 
able speed and efficiency to cope with the whole catastrophic situa- 
tion, once its seriousness was fully realized. The goad of necessity 
forced them to submerge temporarily the bitterness and frustration 
engendered by partition and to cooperate closely in meeting their 
common preblem. Despairing of stopping the headlong flight of mil- 
lions, they improvised measures to carry it out with some semblance 
of order and safety. All available means of transport — trains, trucks, 
and airplanes — were requisitioned to facilitate refugee movement, 
and heroic efforts were made to keep the convoys provisioned with 
food and other essential supplies. Early in September a joint Military 
Evacuation Organization was set up to supervise the migration in 
Punjab, the most seriously affected area, and elsewhere, and to provide 
armed guards for trains and for truck and foot convoys. By the end 
of 1947 the most acute phase of the crisis was over and, with the ex- 
ception of Bengal in 1950, refugee movements were thereafter carried 
out in fairly orderly fashion. 


The urgent necessity of providing emergency relief for incoming 
evacuees had to be undertaken simultaneously with the process of 
evacuation. In India a Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, and in 
Pakistan a Ministry of Refugees and Rehabilitation, were created to 
handle the problem, and similar departments were established in the 
affected provinces of both countries. Adequate food and housing were 
the most pressing immediate requirements. Although some refugees 
found shelter with relatives, the vast majority had to be provided 
for publicly. To meet their needs the central and provincial govern- 
ments, and in some cases non-governmental charitable organizations, 
improvised scores of huge tent cities almost overnight. Schools and 
other public buildings were also requisitioned temporarily. By the 
end of November, 1947, about 1,250,000 evacuees were being housed 
and fed in more than 150 such camps all over India, and comparable 
numbers were similarly being cared for in Pakistan. Divided Punjab 
looked like an enormous tent metropolis during the final weeks of 
the year. At one time the total of non-Muslims in 85 camps in East 
Punjab alone reached 721,000, and as late as March, 1948, camps in 
West Punjab were feeding and sheltering 600,000 Muslim refugees 
from India. 


8 Quoted in Schechtman, op. cit., p. 22. 
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Rehabilitation of such huge masses of destitute humanity posed 
the greatest challenge to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the In- 
dian and Pakistan governments. They recognized from the first that 
relief was at best a temporary expedient which could not be continued 
for long. It was degrading and conducive to a sense of frustration 
among the displaced persons, and it involved a double economic bur- 
den since it meant the total loss of their productive capacity in addi- 
tion to the immense cost of supporting them. Both governments there- 
fore gave the highest priority to implementing policies for resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation of their refugees. The complexities involved 
were enormous, and can only be touched upon here. Perhaps the least 
difficult group to provide for was the rural population. On both 
sides rural evacuee property was simply parceled out to incoming 
agricultural refugees, first on a temporary and then on a quasi-perma- 
nent basis, and in this way the majority of them was quickly resettled. 
In most places the exchange worked to the disadvantage of India. 
Muslim rural evacuees greatly exceeded non-Muslims, yet the latter 
generally abandoned a greater total acreage. In West Punjab, for 
example, non-Muslims vacated 5.3 million acres of cultivated land, 
while Muslims in East Punjab deserted only 4.1 million acres, and 
on the whole Muslim holdings were less fertile. On the other hand, 
this enabled Pakistan to solve its rural rehabilitation problem rapidly, 
at least in West Pakistan. 

Urban rehabilitation has proceeded more slowly, especially in 
India. Since the total of urban refugees coming to India was much 
higher than the total departing, a serious housing shortage developed. 
Utilization of evacuee accommodations only partially alleviated the 
situation, and India has had to undertake extensive housing construc- 
tion. Several entirely new townships, such as Faridabad, Nilokheri, 
and Kalyan, have been developed, and over a hundred suburbs ex- 
tended, in response to this need. In Pakistan the shortage was less 
acute, except in the Karachi area, but Pakistan has also built several 
towns and satellite communities. For both countries the occupational 
disparity between Muslim and non-Muslim urban evacuees created 
extraordinarily serious problems. Nothing exemplifies better the 
wide gulf that separates Hindu from Muslim than the fact that in 
towns and cities they usually follow entirely different occupations, 
although there is of course some overlapping. Hence the exchange of 
urban populations produced especially unfortunate results. The sud- 
den departure of large numbers of Hindu tradesmen and professional 
people half paralyzed the economy of Pakistan, while India experi- 
enced an acute shortage of skilled craftsmen and mechanics. Difficul- 
ties from these losses have not yet been entirely overcome. Conversely, 
both countries found themselves with a plethora of people in certain 
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occupations, and their rehabilitation has proved to be particularly 
hard. To cite a single example, it was reported that while Hindus 
and Sikhs leaving West Punjab abandoned some 51,000 shops, Muslims 
in East Punjab gave up only 17,000. Since few if any additional shop- 
keepers were needed in East Punjab, the exchange meant that ap- 
proximately 34,000 individuals had to find alternative employment 
or enter into ruinous competition with already established merchants. 
Both governments have done what they could in such eases through 
rehabilitation loans, re-education, and physical redistribution of urban 
refugees to less crowded towns and cities. 

In the face of these difficulties and many others, India and 
Pakistan have nevertheless achieved impressive results in their reha- 
bilitation programs, as reference to a few statistics will indicate. Of 
India’s 7.5 million refugees, about 5 million came from West Pakistan 
and 2.5 million from East Pakistan. Nearly 75 per cent of the West 
Pakistan total were completely rehabilitated by the middle of 1952. 
All but 200,000 out of about 2 million people from rural districts have 
been resettled on the land, primarily in Punjab but also in Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU), Rajasthan, and other states. 
Housing has been provided for about 2.25 million urban dwellers, 
either from quarters abandoned by Muslim evacuees or from new con- 
struction, and employment found for wage earners in 220,000 families 
totaling roughly 1.1 million persons. More than 150,000 traders, 
hawkers, and shopkeepers, in families including about 750,000 persons, 
have received rehabilitation loans. Some 1,685,000 rural refugees from 
East Pakistan have been resettled, wage earners from 29,000 urban 
families have located jobs, and loans have been extended to several 
thousand more. Although detailed statisties are lacking, it would 
appear that Pakistan has registered a similarly outstanding achieve- 
ment. In October, 1950, the Pakistan government claimed that only 
a half million refugees remained to be rehabilitated, although many 
others have been only partially provided for. 


III 


The unprecedented movements of population that followed parti- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent imposed tremendous burdens upon 
the struggling young governments of India and Pakistan. It is a 
tribute to their courage and resourcefulness, as well as striking evi- 
dence of their inherent strength and stability, that they were able to 
meet so overwhelming a challenge with remarkable success. They had 
to meet it, moreover, entirely out of their own meager resources, since 
no outside help whatever was received except for minor assistance 
from foreign charitable organizations. Much, of course, remains to 
be done. The immense task of rehabilitating millions of evacuees is 
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far from completed, and small scale evacuations still continue. But 
barring unforeseen contingencies, the refugee problem within India 
and Pakistan will eventually be solved. 

The international aspect of the matter is less encouraging. Except 
for the Kashmir dispute, no question has more seriously affected rela- 
tions between the two countries than this. Following hard upon the 
bitterness and anger aroused by partition, the issue more than once 
brought the two countries perilously close to war. Neither could se- 
riously blame the other for instigating so spontaneous and elemental 
an upheaval, yet it inevitably caused tension and frayed tempers to 
the breaking point. Fortunately caution and good sense always won 
out, and hostilities were somehow avoided. For several reasons the 
refugee issue still constitutes a formidable stumbling block to a last- 
ing rapprochement. Most important of all is the quarrel over the 
disposition of evacuee property left behind by millions of displaced 
persons. Little progress has yet been made in resolving this complex 
dilemma. There is also the pathetic matter of abducted women and 
children. 

Moreover, millions of Muslims and Hindus remain as minorities 
in India and Pakistan, and there is no assurance that communal vio- 
lence will not again flare up and force new migrations comparable 
to those of the past six years. If such a catastrophe should be repeated, 
and certainly the embittered relations that at present subsist between 
India and Pakistan do little to discourage it, then it can only be hoped 
that the wisdom and restraint that have guided their policies in respect 
of the refugee problem in the past will continue to prevail. 








THE ADMISSION AND INTEGRATION 
OF REFUGEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


by Jane Perry Clark Carey 


The history of United States expansion has been written largely in 
terms of immigration and natural resources. In that development, the 
law and practice of the United States government recognize no distine- 
tion between the ordinary immigrant and the refugee; in fact, every 
effort is usually made to prevent numerical or other separation of 
refugees into distinct or segregated categories. As a result no com- 
pletely separate statistics exist on refugees in the United States, and 
it is ‘‘impossible effectively to isolate the refugee from other immi- 
grants for the purposes of inquiry and study.’’ 


Two careful studies have estimated that the probable number of 
refugees admitted to the United States from July 1, 1933 to June 30, 
1943 could not have exceeded 265,000 to 285,000,2 and constituted 
about two-thirds of the immigrants from Europe during this decade, 
and one-half the total number of immigrants.* For the post-war era, 
there are extensive statistics covering the displaced persons who 
reached the United States on the basis of emergency legislation and 
executive actions. Although such statistics are incomplete, they may 
be used to establish the initial geographical distribution of the bulk of 
the refugees, and some light can be shed on the degree of their integra- 
tion into the economic, social, and cultural life of the country; it is 
still too soon to establish the factors of their long-range integration. 


1 John Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem, London, 1939, pp. 465-66. 

2 “How Many Refugees Are There in the United States?” in Monthly Review, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, February 1944, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 3-4. The 
estimate was 285,000. During this decade there were 507,159 arrivals from Axis-oc- 
cupied or dominated countries and 221,784 who emigrated from the United States to 
these countries. Subtracting the two, the figure of 285,375 is obtained. The Service 
considered this the maximum number of refugees admitted in the pre-World War II 
period to the end of June 1943. 

By somewhat different methods of estimation, Maurice Davie in his excellent 
Refugees in America, (New York, 1947, pp. 23-24), arrived at the number of ap- 
proximately 265,000 admitted up to June 30, 1944. 

8 The Immigration and Naturalization Systems, Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary pursuant to S. Res. 137, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, Report No. 1515, April 
30, 1950, p. 250. 
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Important steps toward handling the refugee situation were taken 
by the United States government in January 1944 when, by executive 
order, President Roosevelt set up the War Refugee Board and soon 
thereafter the Office of Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
in the Department of State. Then, on December 22, 1945, President 
Truman issued a Directive which was the first important emergency 
measure taken by the government for the admission of refugees after 
the Second World War. Roughly stated, the persons admissible under 
this directive were those who: (1) had been taken to Germany for 
forced labor; (2) had been required to evacuate their homes for 
military reasons other than army service; (3) had fled from their 
homes because of fear of concentration camps; (4) feared to return 
home because of possible religious or political persecution; (5) were 
relatives of all such persons, if their inclusion was necessary to prevent 
the breaking up of family groups. By June 30, 1948, when the Direc- 
tive was terminated with the enactment of the first Displaced Persons 
Act, 41,379 refugees and displaced persons had been admitted to the 
United States.t This group contained a comparatively high proportion 
of relatives of citizens and alien residents of the United States, both 
groups having been given a priority under the Directive. 

The most important contribution of the United States to the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem was the Displaced Persons Act of 1948° 
which was primarily a humanitarian measure to secure admission of 
some of the many refugees and displaced persons still in Europe and 
elsewhere, while keeping to the general plan of the United States 
immigration laws. As effective emergency legislation, the Act, as 
amended, allowed the admission, under the restrictions of the immigra- 
tion laws, of 341,000 refugees and displaced persons (as defined in 
Annex I of the Constitution of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion), and of 54,744 ethnic German refugees and expellees. Further- 
more, 15,000 refugees and displaced persons who had been admitted 
temporarily to the United States were made eligible for permanent 
admission. Various groups (primarily occupational) were given special 
preferences and priorities under the immigration acts. 

The fear of discrimination prevented any mention of religion of 
immigrants to the United States, even in immigration statistics before 
the Displaced Persons Act. Maurice Davie in his study® estimated that 


4 Of the total number, 40,324 were admitted for permanent residence and 1,055 
entered temporarily as students, etc. Factbook, Displaced Persons Commission, Decem- 
ber 7, 1951, pp. 4-14. ; 

5 Act of June 25, 1948 (Public Law No. 774, 80th Congress) as amended by 
Act of June 16, 1950 (Public Law No. 555, 81st Congress) and by Act of June 29, 
1951 (Public Law No. 60, 82nd Congress). The dates of enactment are important as 
they affect the contents of the Acts. 

6 See Maurice Davie, op cit., pp. 33-34. 
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Jews constituted a majority of all refugees admitted to the United 
States between 1933 and 1943, but a minority of all immigrants. In 
another thorough study by Ilya Dijour,’ it is estimated that some 10 
per cent of those admitted under the Truman Directive were Roman 
Catholic and the rest Jews and Protestants. Religious distribution 
under the Displaced Persons Act was quite different, however. Roman 
Catholics comprised 47 per cent of all who entered the United States 
under this law; 35 per cent were Protestant or Orthodox, and only 
16 per cent Jewish, with 2 per cent of other faiths.® 
This Displaced Persons Act was slow in getting under way. It was 
not until the end of June 1949® that people began arriving in really 
appreciable numbers. With the arrival of the last shipload of displaced 
persons in July 1952, 393,542 persons had been admitted to the United 
States. Of this number, 85.7 per cent were displaced persons as defined 
in the Constitution of the International Refugee Organization (IRO), 
13.6 per cent were ethnic German expellees, and under 1 per cent were 
orphans and adopted children.’° More persons had been given visas 
under the law, but had been unable to use them because of rejection on 
health or other grounds. 
The total number of refugees admitted to the United States since 
the beginning of the Hitler regime appears, therefore, to be as follows: 





EEN os Cy bs 4555's 64 0 4b is ia wd Oh :K 285,375 
Under President’s Directive .................. 41,379 
Under Displaced Persons Act ................ 393,542 

Bn Cet tE hh uss chan wakh ako iwa mee 720,296 


The United States has thus become the largest recipient of refugees in 
the world, but not of the highest percentage in relation to total popula- 
tion. On that score, Canada and Israel have far exceeded this country. 

The multi-faceted operation of admission was executed in so intricate 
a way as often to obscure the essentially humanitarian character of the 
effort. The complex technicalities of the immigration laws formed the 
frame of reference within which the whole procedure had to be carried 
on. The use of numerous religious and ethnic voluntary agencies to 
carry out the program was a new departure in United State adminis- 
tration and one not without its difficulties. Another new departure 
was in the system of work contracts provided for the incoming 
immigrant. 


7 In process of publication. 

8 The D.P. Story, Final Report of the United States Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, Washington, 1952, p. 248. 

® The fiscal year of the United States government ends on June 30 of each year. 
Unless otherwise noted, the word “year” in this article refers to the fiscal year of the 
government. 

10 The D.P. Story, pp. 242-43. 
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United States immigration law had long forbidden the importation 
of contract laborers to whom work in this country had been promised 
in advance of their arrival, lest large numbers of low-paid workers 
be brought to the United States to undercut the living standards of 
American workers. The Displaced Persons Act made a complete volte 
face in this policy by requiring all refugees to have assurances from 
American residents guaranteeing not only that the newcomers would 
not become charges upon the public pocketbook, but that they would 
have ‘‘suitable employment’’ at prevailing wages for like work without 
displacing anyone here from work or housing. 


These requirements were not always easy to fulfill. Difficulties 
were inevitable in any attempt to match skills of refugees still in 
Europe to skills required by particular positions in the United States." 
The governmental wheels which turned out the arrangements for each 
individual entering the country ground so slowly that they caused 
additional difficulty. Work opportunities available when assurances 
were submitted were likely to be gone if the workers arrived to fill 
them months later, and dismissal of an employee merely to provide a 
refugee with employment was forbidden by the law. A particularly 
anomalous situation arose frequently in farm work when a farmer sent 
assurances for employees in December, thinking he would secure labor 
in time for the spring planting, and then, to his surprise, his help 
arrived on a bleak and windswept day the following November. 

The Displaced Persons Act at first contained two restrictions 
which caused so much difficulty in administration that they were 
abandoned in the amendments of 1951. They had, nevertheless, de- 
termined the pattern and type of many refugees and displaced persons 
admitted to the country. In accordance with the idea of preferring 
immigration from northern and western Europe, the Act of 1948 tried 
to benefit refugees from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland by 
providing that 40 per cent of the visas were to be given to refugees 
and displaced persons whose country had been ‘‘de facto annexed by 
a foreign power.’’ Since these countries have small quotas under 
standing immigration acts, applicants from these areas were allowed to 
borrow places from quotas for the years ahead, or, as it was called, to 


11 A leading well-organized voluntary agency reported that it had found among 

the persons for whom it had sent assurances: 

1 bookkeeper who did not care for office work; 

1 bookkeeper who would not work with figures; 

1 nurse who did not consider it respectable to work in a hospital; 

1 interne who would not move to a state ir which he would be permitted to 

practice medicine, nor would he tae any other type of work; 

1 chicken farmer who would not look at a chicken. 
The organization, nevertheless, was successful in placing all these people in more satis- 
factory work than the positions for which they had been selected before arrival. 
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‘‘mortgage’’ the quotas. Thus, the Latvian quota, with 236 places 
allowed each year, is mortgaged until the year 2255. Other countries 
are in similar positions. As a result of the operation of the law, over 
70 per cent of those entering the United States under the Act by 
May 31, 1952, were born in countries occupied or dominated by the 
Soviet Union.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED UNDER DISPLACED PERSONS 
ACT, AS OF MAY 31, 1952, BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND 
CLASS OF ADMISSION 








r Per cent \ 
IRO and 

All immi- Displaced German Greek War 

Country of birth grants persons(a)  expellees(b) orphans orphans 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Poland 34.0 37.0 12.1 11.9 > 
Germany 15.0 14.7 16.5 14.6 53.0 
Latvia 9.3 10.4 Py | 11.6 ok 
USSR(c) 8.7 8.9 7.4 2.4 | 
Yugoslavia 7.9 5.0 31.4 13.0 _— 
Lithuania 6.4 6.8 2.8 3.9 & | 
Hungary 4.0 3.6 6.7 2.0 2 
Czechoslovakia a7 2.4 5.5 1.7 a 
Estonia 2.6 2.9 A 1.0 -- 
Greece 2.5 2.6 (d) 31.8 6.1 
Rumania 2.5 1.5 10.8 1.0 _— 
Austria 2.1 1.8 4.6 27 6.4 
United Kingdom A 5 (d) ‘| — 
Turkey 3 3 = _ ‘tia 
Italy (d) 5 (d) 1a 21.9 
1.6 1.1 Pf i2 10.8 


Other countries 


(a) Includes IRO displaced persons from Germany, Austria, and Italy; recent 
political refugees; Italian refugees from Venezia Giulia; European displaced persons 
from Far East; Ex-Polish Soldiers in Great Britain; Native Greeks and preferentials, 
and out-of-zone refugees. 

(b) Includes German expellees and adopted children of German ethnic origin. 

(c) Includes persons of non-Russian ethnic origin. 

(d) Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 


The second provision of the law which caused serious administra- 
tive difficulties was one which required that at least 30 per cent of 
all refugees and displaced persons admitted to the country must have 
been ‘‘engaged in agricultural pursuits’’ previous to emigration, and 
must be guaranteed similar employment here. These terms were in- 
tended to alleviate the problem of the decreasing number of farm 
workers in the United States, but they were difficult, if not impossible, 
to apply in practice. What is an agricultural pursuit? Would a city 
lawyer owning a farm in the country be engaged in such a pursuit? 


12 The D.P. Story, p. 243. The accompanying table gives the countries of birth 
of the various categories of displaced persons. 
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As an attempt to increase the supply of farm workers in the 
United States, the Displaced Persons Act cannot be called a success 
by even the most optimistic. It is probable that less than ten per cent 
of those originally assigned to farm work have remained there. The 
relative isolation of many American farms proved too lonely for people 
used to the cluster of village dwellings. Even refugee camps provided 
closer human contacts than the widely-spaced farms of many localities 
in the United States, where isolation made it difficult to learn English 
or even to become accustomed to the ways of life of a new country. 
Furthermore, large mechanized farms were an entirely novel experi- 
ence to people trained on small areas with hand methods of work. 
Differences of climate and diet were other negative factors. Refugees 
accustomed to the cool climate of Estonia and Latvia, for instance, 
found the blazing sun and humidity of a day’s work in the deep south 
almost unbearable, and when a sudden change occurred from an almost 
fatless diet of early post-war European years to one in which pork 
played a large part, illness resulted. 

All these factors operated to lure the newcomers away from the 
farms. In addition, lower farm wages, long hours, and difficult work- 
ing conditions, combined with the pull of high wages in urban industry, 
caused an exodus from farm employment much like that among the 
native-born American population. 

Thus, refugees and displaced persons who have come to the United 
States since the beginning of the Second World War show a decided 
preference for city as against country life, and have congregated in 
the large cities. Over 38 per cent of those who entered between 1933 
and 1941 are now living in cities with over a million inhabitants, 
with over 18 per cent in New York City alone. Over three-fourths of 
the refugees admitted under the President’s Directive originally 
planned to go to large cities, and half the total went to New York 
City. In December 1950 about 89.6 per cent of all displaced persons 
reporting their residence lived in urban areas, as compared to 64 per 
cent of the total population. Only 29.6 per cent of the total population 
lived in cities with over 100,000 inhabitants, whereas 65 per cent of 
the displaced persons were in such localities. 

Regionally, the distribution of displaced persons differs from that 
of the United States population and differs within the various groups 
of displaced persons. Those who entered the country prior to the 
amended Act of 1950 concentrated more heavily in the Northeast and 
North Central States than did the rest of the population. Those who 
came between June 1950 and December 1951 left the Northeast and 
the South in a higher proportion than the earlier arrivals, and tended 
to move away from the Middle Atlantic States (especially New York) 
into the North Central States, notably Illinois. Large numbers of this 
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group moved to the Pacific Coast, much as the native-born population 
is doing. The German expellees have moved into New England, the 
Pacific and East North Central States, and away from the South and, 
to some extent, the Mountain and West North Central and Middle 
Atlantic States.'* 


Particularly in the early days of the program, when sponsors 
were required to pay inland transportation costs from ports of entry, 
the movement from place to place and the concentration in urban 
areas caused much criticism of the new arrivals. Sponsors frequently 
found that the newcomers did not remain long enough in their places 
of first employment to justify transportation costs. Yet the more 
understanding sponsors, and particularly those who had not lost 
money, realized that the refugees’ reasons for moving were in large 
part the same as those of the older residents rather than an indication 
of instability. 


There were some factors, however, that were peculiar to the 
refugees. Refugees have tended to drift to communities in which they 
find groups of persons with the same language and national back- 
ground. Thus, no matter where they first went upon arrival, the Polish 
newcomers have seeped into cities like Chicago and Detroit, the 
Armenians have moved on to San Francisco, the Greeks to Chicago, 
the Yugoslavs to Toledo, and the Germans to Saint Paul and Min- 
neapolis. These refugees, however, do not always fit in happily with 
the older immigrants of even the same national background. Many of 
them come from a higher economic level and are better educated than 
the immigrants of a generation or more ago. Each generation feels 
superior to the other. Those who have been here longest are sure that 
their greater knowledge of the country and its ways makes them the 
more desirable people, while the newcomers believe that their education 
makes them the better people. There is considerable feeling among the 
older immigrants that they have had to forge their way in the United 
States by the sweat of their brows while the newcomers are spoiled. 
For instance, a Lithuanian rice-farmer’s wife who had come to the 
United States as a child bitterly resented the working habits of the 
Lithuanian refugee family whom her husband had sponsored. Her 
whole life had been hard work and struggle, and in middle age she 
was still rising at 4:30 in the morning to prepare her husband’s break- 
fast, so that he could be in the fields with the workers at five o’clock. 
The refugees, on the other hand, reached the fields every day between 
eight and nine o’clock, the hour when their dreary camp day had 
begun and to which they had long been accustomed. 


13 Ibid., pp. 249-50. 
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Although the refugees have not added materially to the farm 
population of the United States, they have been of the greatest aid in 
industry. The consensus is that they make satisfactory industrial 
workers, not only in small plants, but in large factories such as the 
Chrysler automobile works in Detroit, where over 900 are employed. 
In industry as well as in farming, however, there have been inevitable 
difficulties. Machines and their operations were different from those 
to which the people had been accustomed in Europe. Retraining was 
needed for particular types of machinery and for assembly line opera- 
tions. Various states, communities, and industries differ widely in the 
opportunities and possibilities for such training, upon which the 
success of job placements has frequently depended. 

Language difficulties, cultural background, individual differences, 
and work experience all have played their parts in the ways in which 
the newcomers adjust to their work. Language has especially con- 
tributed to the difficulties of rapid occupational adjustment in all but 
a few positions, such as those in architectural and engineering drafting, 
where only rudimentary English is required. Many of the refugees 
are highly educated and speak more than one language. The difficulties 
of these people have been particularly great, for it has frequently been 
impossible for them to secure positions in their own lines of interest. 
The laws of the various states often require citizenship for the practice 
of medicine, architecture, dentistry, and law; professional organiza- 
tions have kept a weather eye against a storm of newcomers over- 
crowding their professions. Consequently, many of the refugees have 
been ‘‘downgraded’’ in employment, and groups of lawyers are found 
together on refrigerator and radio assembly lines. The remarkable 
thing has been that many professional people have adjusted well to 
their complete change of occupation, and others have made progress 
up the occupational ladder. 

The newcomers show a general distrust of government and, in 
particular, of the uniformed official. Thus, an English class for well- 
educated professional people was baffled by a picture of voting day in 
a small New England town. Their teacher finally discovered that it 
was not the words she was using nor the technique of the voting 
procedure which they failed to understand, but merely the scene of 
people awaiting their turns to vote, laughing and chattering despite 
the presence of a policeman, slouched lazily in his back-tilted chair. 
This distrust of the law and its officers, and a lack of understanding 
of the position they hold in American life has caused some serious 
difficulties, although there is no evidence that the refugees as a whole 
are less law-abiding than American citizens. In Detroit, however, there 
is a high incidence of accidents among the many refugees who have 
recently become car owners. When the proud new owner drives in the 
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moving mass of vehicles, his ignorance of the traffic regulations com- 
bines with his old desire to outwit the policeman, and he turns left 
when told to turn right. Too often his pride, his car, and possibly 
himself are soon gone. 

On the whole, it is too soon to tell how fully the refugees have 
adjusted to life in this country. Many of them reached the United 
States with the bizarre misconceptions commonly obtained from the 
radio and movies, and even from the over-emphasis on the advantages 
of the American way of life spread by American propaganda abroad. 
Valiant efforts by governmental as well as voluntary organizations 
failed to eradicate these faulty impressions. 

Despite all these difficulties of. adjustment, the impression among 
those studying the integration of the newcomers in the United States 
is that, as a whole, the program has been a success. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place, the composition of the group is 
unique in United States immigration history in that it includes an 
unusually high proportion of professional people, artists, skilled tech- 
nicians, and other persons who were prominent and important in their 
own countries. In the second place, their entry into this country has 
taken place under far more favorable circumstances than those which 
were the lot of earlier immigrants. There have been immigrant aid 
societies for many decades, but none has had the equipment or financial 
resources commanded by the agencies under whose auspices and super- 
vision the displaced persons are being settled. A third, and probably 
the most important, reason is that the displaced persons’ arrival in 
the United States has coincided with a great industrial expansion and 
an urgent need for manpower. 
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THE DISPLACED PLACED 


by John W. Gibson 


At the close of World War II, the United States and her allies 
found that to the victors go the spoils — and the problems. The most 
important problems facing the free world in its moment of victory 
were the more than eight million people who had been displaced from 
their homes and homelands during the great and long struggle. Amer- 
ica emerged after World War II as the leader of the free world, and 
here was a test case to measure her capabilities and her strength as 
a leader. 

The first of a long series of obstacles to the solution of the dis- 
placed persons problem was the international situation. Russia lost 
no time in challenging America and the other free nations of the world 
on the question of forced repatriation of these millions to their home- 
lands. This meant that the oppressed of World War II who had fled 
the tyranny of Fascism and growing Communism would return — 
under foree—to the new tyrannies of the Soviet Union and her 
satellites. 

Under American leadership this first obstacle was overcome when 
the United Nations adopted a policy that there should be no forceable 
repatriation. No refugee would be forced to go back to his homeland. 
This decision created a responsibility for the free world: to resettle 
the displaced, to find homes for the homeless, and to give hope to those 
who were without hope. One of the answers was obvious: immigration. 

There are no minor problems in dealing with people — they are 
all major — but there were some extraordinary problems peculiar to 
our own country which had to be worked out. For one thing, the 
climate of opinion extant in many quarters throughout the United 
States was not favorable to the idea of a special emergency immigra- 
tion program to alleviate the suffering of displaced persons. Under 
the persistent leadership of President Truman and certain Senators 
and Representatives, however, the problem was given a public hearing, 
and once the American people recognized the problem and its possible 
solution they voiced their support. These voices reminded America 
that she was by tradition and by fact a nation of immigrants. 


1 Resolution 10 of UN Doc. A/64, adopted by 30th Plenary Session of General 
Assembly, 12 February 1946. 
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A series of bills was introduced, considerable debate followed, and 
at last in June of 1948 a Displaced Persons Act was passed authoriz- 
ing the issuance of 205,000 visas to displaced persons of World War 
II. The Displaced Persons Act was to be administered by the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission composed of three members. In 
order that the three major religious faiths be represented, a Catholic, 
a Protestant, and a Jew were appointed Commissioners. 


While this Commission now had an Act, and an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world American humanitarianism in a new area 
of foreign policy, it desperately needed answers to a great many op- 
erational problems before the immigration task could be successfully 
achieved. For example, how was the Displaced Persons Commission 
to operate such a program efficiently when there were several other 
agencies, including the Visa Division of the Department of State, the 
United States Immigration Service, and the United States Public 
Health Service, possessing veto power over the granting of visas to 
displaced persons? This operational problem would have been solved 
more readily had it not been for the fact that a xenophobic feeling 
existed at staff level in certain administrative branches of our govern- 
ment. Too often when dealing with displaced persons the question 
was, ‘‘How can we keep them out?”’ 


In the beginning security was the most complex operational prob- 
lem facing the Displaced Persons Commission. The greatest system 
of interlocking security checks in the history of United States immigra- 
tion was developed during the time of the Displaced Persons Program 
after an intensified effort to coordinate activity was initiated by the 
Commission. On one point opinion was unanimous: when doubt existed 
ebout anyone’s security, the case was to be resolved in favor of the 
United States. 


Precedent-setting also was the assignment of Immigration of- 
ficers and investigation staffs to overseas posts in Europe so that ap- 
plicants could be screened where all security records were available 
and, where doubt existed, community checks could be made. 


So many former organizations of dowbtful character existed that 
it became necessary to establish what became known as ‘‘The Inimical 
List.’’ People whose records indicated that they had been members 
of such organizations were given special screening. Membership in the 
Communist and Nazi Parties, whether voluntary or involuntary, was 
automatic grounds for rejection. 


Serupulous measures devised by the Commission to ensure against 
undesirable and subversive aliens were set up. Every application un- 
der the Act underwent a tenfold screening. These ten checks were 
handled by: 
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1. The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

2. The Counter-Intelligence Corps of the United States Army, 
which engaged in 21 separate investigative steps before sub- 
mitting its report to the Commission. 

3. The Central Intelligence Agency. 

4. The Provost-Marshal General of the United States Army in 
Germany. 

5. The fingerprint record center in Heidelberg, Germany. 

6. The Berlin Document Center. , 

7. A special investigation system in connection with displaced 
persons whose country of origin had been overrun by Com- 
munists. 

8. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which stationed immigration inspectors in 
the Displaced Persons Resettlement Centers overseas as well 
as at ports of entry. 

9. Consular officers specially assigned for this program. 

10. Special investigators in liaison with the British Intelligence 
and the French Sureté Générale in the respective zones of 
Germany, and with the Italian Quaestura. 


At the time the Displaced Persons Act became law, the Visa 
Division of the Department of State, the United States Immigration 
Service, and the United States Public Health Service were interpret- 
ing separately, but with the same objectives, the same immigration 
laws. There was a sharp difference of opinion between these agencies 
and the Displaced Persons Commission, and the Attorney General as 
to the proper interpretation of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
which, it is estimated, at one time held up 100,000 persons. The At- 
torney General’s interpretation — a stringent one — declared inelig- 
ible for immigration any person who voluntarily or involuntarily had 
been a member of a former totalitarian organization, regardless of 
the character of such membership. The Congressional leaders con- 
tended that involuntary membership should not necessarily disqualify 
@ person, and that each case should be evaluated on its individual 
merits. The issue of voluntary and involuntary membership was finally 
resolved by the enactment of Public Law 14 clarifying the intention 
of Congress and concurring with the point of view that involuntary 
membership should not necessarily be a bar to immigration. As 
a result, thousands of persons who had been delayed because of in- 
voluntary membership in organizations subverted by totalitarian re- 
gimes (church groups, singing societies, labor unions, schools, and 
the like), were made eligible. 
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In addition to this issue, the problem of security screening was 
further complicated by the fact that records were not available for 
displaced persons and ethnic German expellees who had fled from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. However, through intensive in- 
terrogation and investigation from the time of their arrival in camps 
until their cases came up, their political attitudes could be readily 
evaluated. 


The effectiveness of the Displaced Persons Commission’s network 
of checks and investigations can best be shown by one statistic: Of 
the almost 400,000 displaced persons and expellees admitted to the 
United States in the four years of the Displaced Persons Program, 
not one to date has been deported for security reasons. 


Another grave organizational problem was the uniform interpre- 
tation of immigration health laws, for the coordination of health 
examinations here and abroad was an extremely complicated matter. 
Getting a United States Pubiic Health Service doctor in New York 
to accept the medical certification of an American doctor of the same 
service stationed in Europe was a long and difficult task. Nor had 
the Public Health Service alone the right to determine eligibility; the 
Immigration Service, the Visa Division of the Department of State, 
and the United States Displaced Persons Commission were all vested 
with this same power. As a result, a line officer of one agency might 
in good faith interpret the same clause in the statutes differently from 
an officer in another agency. 


To overcome the bottlenecks resulting from these duplications of 
effort, enforcement, screening, and qualifications, the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission held periodic meetings with the other agencies, both 
in the United States and abroad, in an effort to bring about uniform 
interpretation of the Act and uniform administration. Top policy 
questions were decided jointly by the agencies concerned, and as a 
result of this unprecedented cooperation, inspired in large measure 
by the personal interest of President Truman, the obstacles to visa- 
production were eliminated and a fluid, efficient operation created. 
The increased visa production figures following the Amendments to 
the Displaced Persons Act and the passage of Public Law 14 reflect 
the competent job of re-tooling on the obsolete machinery of immigra- 
tion. 


The role of the Displaced Persons Commission was that of an 
international and domestic coordinator; it was the cohesive force co- 
ordinating immigration to meet this special immigration problem. Or- 
ganizations engaged in this effort included United States Government 
agencies — the Visa Division of the Department of State, the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service, the United States 
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Public Health Service, the United States Army, and the several intel- 
ligenee agencies; the 36 displaced Persons Commissions; the various 
international agencies; the foreign governments involved; and in the 
United States, the 17 voluntary religious and nationality agencies. 


The voluntary agencies cooperating with the Commission repre- 
sented every major faith and nationality group in the United States. 
They were responsible for providing the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion with a continuous flow of sponsorships which were obtained 
through their religious, fraternal, and social organizations through- 
out the nation. 


This sponsorship process was an entirely new departure in United 
States immigration. Previously it had been unlawful for an immigrant 
to have a specific job awaiting him, or to have housing or transpor- 
tation furnished him. This policy was reversed under the Displaced 
Persons Act, which stated that the sponsor of a Displaced Person or 
ethnic German expellee was obliged to assure for him: inland trans- 
portation from the point of arrival to the point of resettlement; hous- 
ing; a job at prevailing wages; and the guarantee that he would not 
become a public charge. The law further provided that in no case 
were these jobs or housing opportunities to be made available by the 
displacement of American citizens. 


As the Displaced Persons Program became a successful, working 
reality, it came to be called a ‘‘Citizen’s Foreign Policy.’’ 

Where did the sponsorships come from? They came from rela- 
tives, friends, farmers in crucial need of a ‘‘hand’’ around their place, 
from large and small industries needing skills no longer to be found 
in the labor market, from wives and others needing domestic help, 
from communities in dire need of a doctor or a dentist, and from 
countless other sources. The Citizen’s Foreign Policy — this unusual 
immigration plan — had the support of labor, business, agriculture, 
and industry. In time, America saw that by helping the refugees of 
World War II she was helping herself. 


The three Displaced Persons Commissioners, Edward M. O’Con- 
nor, Harry N. Rosenfield, and John W. Gibson, arrived at ten posi- 
tive conclusions as a result of their combined experiences, national 
and international, in the Displaced Persons Program. As stated in 
the final report to the President and to the Congress,? these conclu- 
sions were: 


1. In its specific purpose the Program substantially helped to 
clear up the displaced persons problem in Europe. 


2 Memo to America: The DP Story, Final Report of the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission. Washington, 1952, GPO. 
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2. In its general aims it brought hope to people all over Europe 
and in other parts of the world. 

3. Legislatively it ended up with a decent, generous, and non- 
discriminatory law. 

4. Administratively it used up every single visa authorized for 
displaced persons, German expellees, and Italian refugees. 

5. In international affairs it proved that international coopera- 
tion can work. 

6. In community relations in the United States it developed 
new and valuable cooperative relations among the federal 
government, state governments, and private American or- 
ganizations. 

7. In the mutual defense of the free world it strengthened the 
economies and morals of certain crucial western European 
countries. 

8. In our own economy it strengthened us domestically by help- 
ing to meet critical labor shortages in important defense 
manpower areas. 


9. Financially it brought into the United States human re- 
sourees worth over three billion dollars — people who, in one 
year, would pay back in federal income taxes alone three 
times the entire four-year cost of the Government’s displaced 
persons program. 

10. In fundamental Americanism it proved it is in our national 
interest to enact liberal, humane, and generous immigration 
laws which look upon immigrants as valuable resources 
for the economy, culture, and security of the United States. 


In conelusion, a number of personal recommendations should be 
made public, that they may serve as a guide for any similar task in 
the future. 

The Displaced Persons Program could have had a much better 
resettlement record had it included a more adequate occupational 
selection and orientation program. These are fundamental processes 
which should be given a prominent position in any similar operation 
in the future. 

Skilled teams of occupational analysts should study carefully each 
immigrant’s skills and talents. At first glance, this might seem pro- 
hibitive from the standpoint of time, but ultimately hundreds of 
man-hours would be saved and quick integration to the American way 
of life would be achieved. Although the Commission did its utmost 
with limited staff and resources to match men to jobs, it was, at best, 
a token effort. 
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In addition to orientation abroad, immigrants would benefit from 
vocational training upon arriving in the United States. Such training 
would equip them with a working knowledge of American industrial 
processes and methods, and would allow them to make a more rapid 
adjustment to their new working environment. 

It is recommended that special efforts be made to give every dis- 
placed person a brief but intensive course in basic English. The 
language barrier was probably the greatest single source of discontented 
resettlements, for unless a man can understand his employer and his 
neighbors, he cannot work, nor can he be happy. 

Besides maintaining family units, it would seem advisable to send 
vroups of immigrants with similar ethnic backgrounds to the same 
general location. Without cultural, social, and most important, lan- 
guage ties, the immigrants are tempted to leave their employers and 
seek out the companionship of their own kind. 

It should be said in closing that while the Displaced Persons 
Program was a success from any standpoint, it was only a beginning. 
There must be a successor program to continue the Citizen’s Foreign 
Policy, to give opportunity to the hundreds of thousands who look to 
American leadership to supply that opportunity. We need not resettle 
all of the world in our country, but we should further demonstrate 
our leadership abilities by pointing the way toward the elimination 
of the problem which plagues the entire world: overpopulation and 
refugees. 








THE ESCAPEE PROGRAM 
by George L. Warren 


In anticipation of the termination of the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO), which finally took place in January, 1952, var- 
ious efforts were made to organize continuing services for the refugees 
who remained in Europe and whose numbers were being constantly 
augmented by escapees from the Communist-dominated countries of 
Eastern Europe. The United Nations established the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) in 1950 and elected G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart as High Commissioner. Mr. Goedhart’s task 
is to secure the international protection of refugees by intervening 
with governments to establish, on behalf of refugees, the conditions 
under which they may make progress toward self-dependence, particu- 
larly through the acquisition of citizenship. The Office is also charged 
with the task of seeking final solutions for the problems of refugees 
such as their integration within new national communities. In Decem- 
ber, 1951, the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe (PICMME) was established under 
United States initiative at Brussels. This Committee, which became 
operative on February 1, 1952, now known as the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM), has a membership of 21 
governments, and had moved a total of 62,808 migrants and refugees 
out of Europe as of August 31, 1952. 

In the course of organizing the foregoing international efforts, 
it became apparent that additional services for refugees would be re- 
quired. Although IRO had resettled over 1,050,000 refugees out of 
Europe between 1947 and 1952, some thousands remained who re- 
quired assistance either in resettlement overseas or in establishing 
themselves in their countries of residence in Europe. Many were 
obliged to continue living in camps in Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste, 
Greece, and Turkey in the absence of other housing accommodations. 
The standards of subsistence provided in these camps were inadequate, 
even though they represented the maximum that could be provided, 
in view of the burdens already imposed upon these countries by their 
cwn excess populations and by refugees of the same culture and ethnic 
origin. Austria was burdened with the presence of approximately 
200,000 refugees predominately ethnic Germans. Turkey was attempt- 
ing to assimilate 160,000 Turk-Bulgars who were being forced to leave 
Bulgaria. Western Germany was attempting to absorb and provide 
for 8,000,000 Volksdeutsche (ethnic Germans) who had been expelled 
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from areas no longer under German jurisdiction. Aside from the 
urgent need created by the presence of this ethnic group of former 
German minorities in Eastern Europe, Germany was burdened with 
a steady influx of refugees from East Germany — currently about 
15,000 each month enter West Berlin and West Germany from the 
Soviet-oceupied zone of Germany. 

In addition to these large refugee and expellee populations, there 
were the non-German refugees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Hungary who had by various clandestine 
devices succeeded in getting through the Iron Curtain. These people 
left their homes, friends, and material possessions, out of conviction 
that the life they would be able to build in the free world would be 
worth the price. 

Satellite border exit controls have been and are being constantly 
strengthened. Border areas are cleared of trees, bushes, and even 
tree stumps, so that it is virtually impossible to cross undetected. 
This no-man’s-land is laced with a network of barbed wire, land mines, 
signal rockets, and increasingly ingenious detection devices which are 
activated on contact. Armed guards constantly patrol the areas, and 
keep watch from observation towers. 

As the border control measures are tightened, the escapees grow 
more desperate and at the same time more resourceful. Reports of 
escapes continue to be received by the Department of State: 

Czech escapee, Ludwig Ollarek, escaped across the Moravia 
River into Austria in an amphibious jeep . . . 

Lithuanian fishermen imprisoned a Russian crew in the 
hold and escaped in the ship’s longboat to Sweden... 

Thirteen Czechs crossed into West Germany in an im- 
provised truck under fire from Czech border guards .. . 

Young engineer Viceslar Sedlacek, carved his way through 
a field of electrically-wired detection devices on the Czech border, 
and escaped into West Germany... 

Eseapee rescued, unconscious, from beneath a load of coal 
as a railroad gondola car from Czechoslovakia was unloaded in West 
Germany... 

Crew of Polish minesweeper mutinied, and sailed to Ystad, 
Sweden, to seek asylum . . 

Ivan Pluhar, a Czech student, tunneled out of a uranium 
mine, and escaped to West Germany .. . 

Guards on Danube frontier deserted, piloted a picket boat 
across the river and escaped from Rumania... 

These people arrived west of the Iron Curtain destitute. More- 
over, unlike the expellees or the escapees crossing from East to West 
Germany, they were without any rights of citizenship and could look 
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to no government for protection. They were to become an added bur- 
den on the countries of first asylum. There are over 20,000 of them 
in the area bordering on the Iron Curtain — West Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Trieste, Greece, and Turkey — and they continue to arrive at 
a rate of over 500 each month. 


The situation in which they found themselves was demoralizing 
to these refugees who had risked their lives to escape to the free world, 
and failed woefully to reflect the hospitality which the Western democ- 
1acies would desire to accord to those willing to sacrifice so much to 
regain self-respect and to live in a free and democratic society. To 
assist in alleviating this situation, the Escapee Program was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1952. 


The Program was formally inaugurated when President Truman, 
in March 1952, acting under authority granted in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 made an initial allocation of $4,300,000 to the Escapee 
Program. 


The chief objectives of the Program are to establish better facili- 
ties of reception for escapees in the countries of first asylum; to sup- 
plement the care and maintenance already provided by the govern- 
ments of those countries and by voluntary agencies; and to assist the 
new escapees either to emigrate abroad or to establish themselves in 
the free European countries. An over-all purpose is to establish such 
conditions of reception and care as to keep alive, through these forms 
of assistance, the hope for a better life until self-dependence can be 
achieved under more normal living conditions. 


To accomplish these objectives, the staff of the Adviser on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons in the Bureau of United Nations Af- 
fairs of the Department of State has been augmented to provide pol- 
1¢y guidance and direction in operation. Small country staff units, 
composed of persons experienced in this field, have been assigned to 
the United States Missions in Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste, Greece, 
end Turkey. These country units are directed in the field by a 
regional coordinating unit at Frankfurt attached to the United States 
Mission in Germany. The function of the coordinating unit is to 
standardize policies and procedures in the field and to secure coordina- 
tion of efforts with international organizations, such as ICEM and 
UNHCR, and with the interested voluntary agencies. It is the aim 
of the Escapee Program to achieve its objectives to the maximum ex- 
tent possible through the use of existing organizations and to keep its 
own staff and facilities to the minimum required to supply policy 
guidance, examination and approval of projects of assistance, and the 
administrative services required for the proper control of the funds 
to be expended. 
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Even while the program was being organized, the most obvious 
and emergency needs were met. For instance, the refugees at Camp 
Lavrion in Greece were found to be living in unsanitary conditions 
and to need shoes and clothing badly. Action was authorized imme- 
diately to improve the living conditions of the camp and to secure the 
needed clothing. In Turkey, where the diet of hundreds of refugees, 
including a number of recent escapees, was found to be seriously in- 
adequate, action was taken to provide supplementary food and a 
balanced diet. In Germany, Austria, Italy, and Trieste, the assistance 
of voluntary agencies was solicited to determine the requirements for 
supplementary food and clothing, which are being supplied, and to 
exploit every possible opportunity for emigration. Services such as 
medical and dental care, vocational and language training, counselling, 
and assistance in emigration are also being provided. 

By November 16, 1952, 1067 escapees had been assisted to leave 
Kurope, and 888 more had been processed and were awaiting passage. 
Of these, 589 were to come to the United States. The number of de- 
partures will increase as resettlement efforts begin to produce results, 
end the high degree of cooperation formerly developed between the 
IRO and the voluntary agencies is reestablished in this new effort to 
improve the lot of escapees. 

For various economic and political reasons, the chief countries 
of immigration reduced the quotas of immigrants to be received dur- 
ing the latter part of 1952. This contraction in immigration oppor- 
tunities means that the cost of supplementing existing arrangements 
for care and maintenance in Europe will be higher than originally 
expected because the refugee awaiting emigration will need care for 
longer periods of time. It is believed, however, that the reduction in 
the rate of movement overseas will prove temporary and that the fi- 
nancial support which the Program can provide for overseas passage 
will operate to secure the emigration of larger numbers in 1953. 

Apart from the limited achievements of the Program to date, its 
significance lies in the rebuilding of hope among the refugees when 
they become aware that they are no longer forgotten by a free world 
preoccupied by other concerns. They no longer need to remain with- 
out prospects in overcrowded camps where the will to exist is threat- 
ened by frustrations and the skills previously acquired through indus- 
try are lost through disuse. Equally important, ways and means are 
now provided to give practical and constructive expression to the 
good will and hospitality which the free world desires to extend to 
those whose faith in democratic ideals has induced them to flee from 
the Iron Curtain countries. 








TOWARDS A NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY 


by Senator Herbert H. Lehman 


America was built and developed through immigration, through 
the infusion of new blood, new enterprise, and new ideas. Traditionally, 
in this country until the twenties, immigration was not only freely 
allowed, but even encouraged. Only a minimum of curbs were imposed, 
most of them during the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century, to 
prevent the admission of socially undesirable individuals and to pre- 
vent abuses such as the importation of cheap contract labor. 

When the vast virgin lands of the United States became pre- 
empted, and the frontier became an ideological rather than a geo- 
graphic concept, it became apparent that our country could not 
continue to be freely open to all comers, that numerical limitations 
would have to be placed on the admission of aliens. It was our tragic 
misfortune, however, that at the precise time that this fact was gen- 
erally realized, the forces of isolationism, nationalism and bigoted 
parochialism were in the ascendancy in our national government. Thus 
the immigration laws enacted at that time —in the early Nineteen 
Twenties — were a denial of the most basic principles on which the 
democratic philosophy of our country was founded. These laws were 
rather typical of the philosophy of Harding-Coolidge ‘‘Normalcy’’; 
they were written with utter disregard for the impact of such legisla- 
tion on the international scene and their detrimental effect on our 
foreign relations. 

The laws to which I refer did place numerical limitations on total 
immigration, a step with which there could be, in principle, no serious 
disagreement. But in addition these laws created racist, discriminatory 
standards to govern the admission of immigrants to this country. After 
some years of juggling, during which the discriminatory rules were 
gradually being ‘‘perfected,’’ we were left with the following pattern: 

(1) Asiatics were totally excluded from immigration; 

(2) Negroes were discriminated against by being excluded from 
the population base for purposes of computing immigration quotas ;1 


1 It has been argued that it would have been extremely difficult to assign specific 
geographical areas of origin to the Negro population of the United States. However, 
it is quite evident that the reasonable way of handling the matter would have been to 
include the Negro population for the purpose of computing the total available quota 


numbers and to divide that quota by the fairest formula that could be devised. The 
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(3) Prospective immigrants of European stock had to qualify 
for immigration under the ‘‘National Origins’’ principle, which in 
effect gave preferred treatment to individuals of British birth and 
ciscriminated heavily against natives of Southern and Eastern Europe, 
so much so that the Government of Italy took the unusual step of 
launching a protest with the State Department against this affront to 
its people. 

Though enacted in 1924, the ‘‘National Origins’’ principle, which 
is today referred to as our ‘‘traditional’’ approach to immigration, 
did not go into effect until 1929. Under the provisions of the 1924 
Act, a study was made to determine the ethnic composition of the 
white population of the United States in 1920. Approximately 150,000 
quota numbers were then divided annually among the countries of 
Europe in proportion to the size of the corresponding ethnic com- 
ponents of the United States, as determined by this study. A quota 
number made available to any given country in any given year and 
not used by it was declared forfeited at the end of that year. 

The consequences of this rigid, discriminatory system are well 
known: during the twenty-three years of its operation, natives of 
Great Britain have used less than a third of the 65,000 quota numbers 
made available to them annually. Ireland, France, and several other 
countries of Northern and Western Europe have also failed to use all 
of the quotas made available to them. Thus, while theoretically ad- 
mitting 150,000 quota immigrants annually, the National Origins 
principle has operated to limit quota immigration to about half that 
number. 

While the British and a few other quotas have remained unfilled, 
there has been a crying need for additional quota numbers for other 
countries, many of which have been the scene of large-scale religious, 
ethnic, and political persecution, or have suffered the economic con- 
sequences of overpopulation. Long waiting lists for quota visas have 
been the rule in these countries. 

The tragic inadequacy of our immigration laws became first 
apparent during the late Nineteen Thirties. While from 90,000 to 
110,000 quota numbers were being forfeited year after year, thousands 
of visa applicants were refused admission because they were born in 


whole National Origins computation was based on statistical assumptions of dubious 
validity and was, in major respects, highly arbitrary at best. While the Negro quota 
problem was only of minor importance as long as inhabitants of colonial countries could 
enter the United States on the largely unused quotas of the mother countries, it has 
become a major discriminatory factor under the 1952 Immigration Act which limits 
immigration from any colony to 100. Experts in quota compilation have now reported 
that feasible estimates can be made as to the geographical origin of large segments of 
the Negro population, thus permitting assignments of quotas to areas on the African 
continent. 
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the ‘‘wrong’’ countries. Many of these unfortunate people died in 
Hitler’s concentration camps a few years later. 

While immigration virtually ceased during World War II, when 
most avenues of escape for the victims of oppression were cut off, it 
again became a burning problem in 1945 when the whole free world 
was faced with the problem of doing something about Europe’s 
millions of displaced persons and expellees. Again our discriminatory 
laws paralyzed our efforts to lend a helping hand. The victims of the 
European holocaust were almost entirely natives of countries which 
our immigration laws had stamped as undesirable and subject to in- 
flexible restriction. 

Although our permanent immigration laws were thus totally 
inadequate to the needs of our national policy, the President and 
Congress were at first able to devise temporary solutions by which the 
United States could meet its moral responsibility and participate in 
the humanitarian mission of rescuing thousands of displaced persons 
and other uprooted, homeless, and unfortunate individuals. First, 
President Truman, acting under his war powers, issued an executive 
crder making available thousands of Polish, Baltic, and other quota 
numbers which had remained unused during the War. Subsequently, 
Congress enacted (1948) and then perfected (1950) the Displaced 
Persons Act, under which about 340,000 quota numbers were made 
available to be charged against the quotas of future years. 

Even under this Act, however, the National Origins principle 
remained undisturbed. We did not make excess British quota numbers 
available to the D.P.’s from Eastern, Central, and Southern Europe. 
Instead, we reached into the future to mortgage the already inadequate 
quotas of these countries. As a result, the small quotas for these 
countries are today mortgaged by 50 per cent for many years into the 
future, some until the Twenty-third Century. 


There is no doubt that as a result of the Displaced Persons Act 
and in collaboration with other countries of the free world, we have 
gone far toward solving the displaced persons problem.” 

There are, however, other population problems, the solution to 
which has not yet been approached. There is the problem of refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain who, under the influence of Voice of 
America broadcasts, have left their homes and fled to Western Europe 
in the hope of coming to the United States. How disillusioning it must 
be to find out that the place of their birth bars them from entry into 
the United States! There is also the problem of overpopulation in 


2 The official story of the work of the Displaced Persons Commission is contained 
in Memo to America: The DP Story, Final Report of the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission, Washington, 1952, GPO. 
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countries like Italy and Greece, and the problem of expellees in 
Western Germany. 

During the Second Session of the 82nd Congress, an opportunity 
arose to do something about these serious problems, but Congress failed 
to act constructively. Rather than improve our immigration laws, 
Congress re-enacted most of the bad features of pre-existing law and 
added a number of new ones.* I am convinced that a majority of those 
in Congress who voted for the so-called Omnibus Immigration Bill‘ 
did so in simple ignorance of its many defects, having failed to study 
this complex 302-page legislative proposal which was, in fact, a Pan- 
dora’s Box of legislative evils. 


In the recent Presidential campaign, I was greatly heartened by 
the fact that both Presidential candidates expressed their opposition 
to the new immigration law and that we can, therefore, hope for a new 
start on immigration legislation in the new Congress. 

On what basic assumptions should such a new start rest? It is my 
belief that as the leader of the community of free nations we must take 
the lead in helping to solve the world’s immigration problems. 

At the apex of the opposition to introducing justice and humanity 
into our immigration laws is the doctrinaire view that entering the 
United States for immigration is a privilege and not a right. Legally 
speaking this is, of course, true, but this view represents a legalistic 
approach to what is essentially a moral problem. Of course, we are 
under no contractual obligation to admit anyone to this country. We 
haye the legal right to bar anyone or everyone. But we cannot possibly 
escape our moral obligation to do our share in providing haven for the 
oppressed, persecuted, and economically hopeless groups of people 
whose presence in Europe today is a threat to peace and hence to 
our own national security. 

A major part of anti-immigration sentiment rests on the belief 
that immigration is economically harmful to us. It rests on the dis- 
credited economic theory that there is a limited number of job oppor- 
tunities in this country and that any additions to the labor force here 
must necessarily result in unemployment. This theory has been totally 
disproved by the experiences of our dynamic, growing economy. We 
realize now that every worker is also a consumer and as such helps 
create jobs. 

I am not trying to suggest that there are no limits to our ability 
to absorb immigrants. In a society as highly integrated and as complex 


3 A slight improvement has been made with regard to Asiatics, who are no longer 
totally excluded from immigration though they are still subjected to special discrimina- 
tory tests which do not apply to other races or ethnic groups. This has resulted from 
the “Asia-Pacific Triangle Formula” of the 1952 Immigration and Nationality Act. 

4Public Law 414, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
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as ours, it is important not to create any imbalance of economic 
elements. A ceiling must, therefore, be placed on quota immigration 
in line with our absorptive capacity. I would place that ceiling most 
conservatively at one-fifth of one percent of our population in 1950, 
or approximately 300,000-350,000. Accepting one new immigrant for 
every five hundred of our inhabitants annually will not throw our 
social order or our economy out of gear. On the contrary, such a 
limited amount of immigration will stimulate our economy. 


Two somewhat different, although not necessarily conflicting, 
approaches to a solution of the immigration problem have been sug- 
gested. One approach calls, as a first step, for temporary legislation 
to admit 300,000 persons to the United States outside the quota system. 
A second approach, which I prefer, would solve the problem once and 
for all by making permanent changes in our immigration laws. Such 
changes would provide for sufficient flexibility to meet all emergencies 
that will conceivably arise. 


As indicated, I propose that our annual quota immigration be 
limited to one-fifth of one percent of our population in 1952. I also 
believe that in distributing the total number of quota visas, we should 
do away with all forms of racial and ethnic discrimination, including, 
of course, the discredited ‘‘National Origins System.’’ I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that many members of Congress will be willing to 
stand up and be counted for the retention of this system. To be sure, 
during the recent debate on the Omnibus Immigration Bill, a handful 
of members of the House of Representatives were still willing to 
defend the National Origins System on the basis of the master race 
theory from which it is derived. Congressman Wood of Idaho declared 
quite bluntly : 


It seems to me that the question of racial origins — though I am 
not a follower of Hitler — there is something to it. We cannot tie a 
stone around its neck and drop it into the middle of the Atlantic just 
because it worked to the contrary in Germany. The fact still remains 
that the peoples of Western Europe have made good American citi- 
zens. I come from there, and I am not conscious of any let-down in 
my loyalty to America. I believe that possible statistics would show 
that the Western European races have made the best citizens in 
America and are more easily made into Americans. In a time of 
trouble and stress, such as we are going through at this time, it seems 
to me it is poor time to increase entry into our country of material 
that is questionable, when we have a very large population of people 
that we have not yet digested, and who have not yet learned the 
first principles of American citizenship.5 


Congressman Wood’s sentiments, so diametrically opposed to the 
very essence of the American way of life, are undoubtedly repugnant 


5 Congressional Record, April 23, 1952, p. 4380. 
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to the overwhelming majority of Congressmen of both political parties. 
Significantly, not a single member of the United States Senate ex- 
pressed a similar view. The only defense of the National Origins 
principle in the United States Senate was offered by the sponsor of 
the new immigration measure, Senator McCarran of Nevada, who 
declared : 
... if we scrap the national origin formula, we will, in the course 

of a generation or so, change the ethnic and cultural composition of 

this Nation. The times, Mr. President, are too perilous for us to 

tinker blindly with our basic institutions.® 

Under the proposal to which Senator McCarran was addressing 
himself, the total number of quota immigrants over thirty years, an 
entire generation, would be equal to 5 per cent of our population in 
1950. Under the proposal which I have here put forward, it would be 
equal to 6 per cent. If compared with the anticipated population at 
the end of this period, the percentages would be 3.5 per cent and 4.5 
per cent respectively.’ This would include our total number of immi- 
grants — from England and Scotland as well as from Italy, Greece, 
the Baltic countries, Southeastern Europe, and the West Indies. 

Is it reasonable to assume that our traditions, our institutions, our 
culture, our social fabric are all so weak that one uprooted stranger, 
when placed among five hundred Americans secure in their positions 
in life, their jobs and their community, will jeopardize the hundreds 
or cause them to give up their accustomed way of life? Is it not far 
more reasonable to assume that the stranger will quickly be assimilated 
by the hundreds and become part of them? 

If we do away with the National Origins principle, in what man- 
ner shall we allocate quota visas in the future? It seems to me that 
we should in that case be guided by four principal considerations: our 
own national interest and the use of immigration as an implement of 
foreign policy; the desirability of reuniting families; the benefits 
which our country can derive from infusion of a limited stream of 
desirable, adaptable, and younger age-group immigrants including 
some with significant skills and talents; and our humanitarian obliga- 
tions to the victims of persecution or overpopulation. 

I cannot see much argument about these criteria of immigration. 
However, they need to be studied and refined and translated into 
legally definable standards. Many students of immigration law are 
now hard at work on this project. This will provide a substitute for 
the National Origins Quota System. 


6 Ibid., May 16, 1952, p. 5417. 
7 200,000,000 to 210,000,000 as projected from estimates of the U. S. Census 
Bureau and the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 
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I would like to cite the way special pleading has, in a few isolated 
cases, succeeded in circumventing the strict application of the National 
Origins Quota System. The wool-growing industry, for example, has 
found it difficult to fill its needs for qualified sheep-herders from 
the American labor supply. The industry has, however, been par- 
ticularly fortunate to number among its good friends Senator McCar- 
ran who was, of course, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Senator McCarran, on numerous occasions, has been able to secure 
Congressional approval of bills allowing the immigration of Basque 
sheep-herders — above and beyond the limits of the heavily oversub- 
scribed Spanish quota.* However, it is quite unrealistic to assume 
that an industry not similarly blessed by accidents of geography and 
seniority can resort to a similar technique to meet its requirements 
and get around the otherwise rigid National Origins Quota System. 

The proposals I have outlined here are an attempt to eliminate 
a central defect in our present immigration laws. There are, of course, 
many other aspects of our immigration and naturalization laws and 
the administration of these laws which deserve close attention. For 
example, our present unreasonably restrictive policies and laws prevent 
many eminent scientists from entering the United States, not only 
seriously impairing our prestige abroad, but also seriously hampering 
the interchange of scientific knowledge and information essential to 
the continued vitality of our defense effort. Detailed studies and dis- 
cussions of this problem have appeared recently.® 

On January 1, 1952, the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization submitted its final report. This Commission, ap- 
pointed after the passage of the Immigration Act of 1952, has produced 
a study which constitutes a milestone in the evaluation and under- 
standing of immigration policy in the United States. The report 
presents our immigration policy in the historical perspective of our 
past policies and traditions, and subjects our present policies to the 
most searching investigation which has ever been made. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 has a tremen- 
dous number of basic faults and shortcomings, only a few of which I 
have covered. All of these must have the attention of the American 
public and of all those who wish to give serious consideration to the 
moral strength as well as the legal soundness of our laws. 


8 Private Law 13, 81st Congress, 1st Session (S27); Public Law 587, 81st Con- 
gress, 2nd Session (S 1165) ; Public Law 307, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session (S 2549). 

8 Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., “Freedom to Travel,” Atlantic Monthly Vol. 90, No. 4, 
p. 66; and Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Special Issue, Vol.-8, No. 7, October 1952. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE REFUGEE IN THE POST-WAR 
WORLD, Preliminary Report of a 
Survey under the direction of Jacques 
Vernant. Published in Geneva, dis- 
tributed free through American 
Council on Voluntary Agencies, New 
York. 395 pp. 


DAS INTERNATIONALE FLUECHTLINGS 
PROBLEM (The International Ref- 
ugee Problem), 1919-1950, by Paul 
Frings. Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte, 
Frankfurt am Maim, Germany. 287 
pp. 18.80 DM. 


In March 1951, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart suggested that the Rockefeller 
Foundation provide a grant for an inde- 
pendent investigation of the refugee prob- 
lem. The grant was approved, and M. 
Jacques Vernant of the Centre d'études 
de Politique étrangére in Patis was ap- 
pointed to establish and direct the work 
of the survey group, which was to submit 
its preliminary report, The Refugee in the 
Post-War World, at the Sixth Session of 
the General Assembly. 

The very small first part of the report 
deals with the definition of “refugee,” 
surveys briefly the classification by eth- 
nic and national groups, and recounts the 
role played in this field by international 
protection bodies. The second and major 
part of the book is a country-by-country 
treatment of the refugees in Western Eur- 
ope and the Middle East (excepting Fin- 
land, Iran, Israel, Luxembourg, Portugal, 
Spain, and Turkey). 

It was soon apparent that there exist- 
ed considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the official governmental positions 
and the experts’ findings in the report. 
Poland attacked the report as inaccurate, 
biased, tendentious, and lacking in his- 
torical impartiality. The Soviet Union 
criticized the broad scope of the defini- 
tion of “refugee.” The Belgian delegate 
saw a lack of objectivity in the statement 
that the Socialist and Catholic trade un- 
ions were hostile to incoming refugee 


workers until their potential voting power 
was realized, The Egyptian delegate took 
issue with the statement that refugees, 
like foreigners, were victimized in Egypt 
by the pervasive xenophobia. The Syrian 
delegate saw an implication in the report 
that the onus for solving the problem of 
Palestine refugees was on the Syrians, and 
labeled the report prorpagandistic. Greece, 
Iraq, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and 
Turkey were also critical of the report. 

The report was so severely criticized, 
corrected, and denounced that it was sug- 
gested that all issues of the work be re- 
called and destroyed; fortunately this idea 
was rejected. In its present form the re- 
port represents the opinions of the Survey 
Group and not necessarily those of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, or the United 
Nations Secretariat. 

Considering the complexity, diversity, 
and geographic scope of the original un- 
dertaking, the criticisms affect only minor 
portions of the book. To many a scholar, 
moreover, the validity of these criticisms 
would appear to be somewhat muddied by 
the national bias that they exhibit. All 
those interested in the problem of refugees 
may be thankful that this work is avail- 
able; for a long time to come it will un- 
doubtedly prove to be the most adequate 
and authoritative reference in this field. 

Of lesser significance is Paul Frings’ 
small study of The International Refugee 
Problem, which provides an astonishing 
amount of information, especially on or- 
ganizational attempts to liquidate the in- 
ternational refugee problem. ‘It is weak, 
however, in its lack of political, social, 
or economic interpretation; the author 
has, instead, stopped at the point of in- 
tensive documentation and a heavy use of 
statistics. The result is a dry, if au- 
thoritative, book. To break the monotony 
there are a number of highly graphic, 
badly drawn maps. 

Albert Mark 
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THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM, by Jo- 
seph B. Schechtman. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 137 pp. $3.00. 


Resettlement of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine in the Arab countries where 
they now are situated is the only realistic 
way to end the problem. “The tremen- 
dous ethno-demographic redistribution of 
population” which resulted from the 
Arab-Israeli war must be accepted as a 
fait accompli, for repatriation would 
create more problems than it would elim- 
inate. Dr. Schechtman describes a “trend 
towards resettlement” in Arab and United 
Nations circles, and devotes special at- 
tention to resettlement possibilities and 
prospects in the various Arab states. 

This slim volume is based on two pam- 
phlets which Dr. Schechtman wrote under 
Jewish Agency auspices in 1949 (Arab 
Refugees: Facts and Figures and Reset- 
tlement Prospects for Arab Refugees) 
which now have been enlarged and 
brought up to date. The book jacket an- 
nounces that this monograph is an objec- 
tive and authoritative analysis of the ref- 
ugee problem; it must, however, be set 


down as a defense of the Israeli point of 
view. Taken as such, it is a report which 
is well-documented from Arab, Jewish, 
and other primary sources, and in which 
the author draws upon his background as 
a demographer for some useful historical 
parallels to the present controversy. 

Dr. Schechtman’s book is part of the 
growing polemical literature on the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees. His previous 
researches have served as the basis for 
a memorandum submitted to the General 
Assembly by the Nation’s Associates, The 
Arab Refugee Problem: How It Can Be 
Solved (December 1951. 117 pp.), which 
was in effect a statement of the Israeli 
position. It in turn was “answered” by 
a pro-Arab pamphlet, The Palestine Ref- 
ugees, by Fayez A. Sayegh (Washington, 
D.C., February 1952. 61 pp.). The most 
objective report on the refugees still is 
the booklet issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs in 1949, Arab Refugees: A Survey 
of Resettlement Possibilities, by S. G. 
Thicknesse (68 pp.). 


Lucille Pevsner 
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THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS, by 
F. S. C. Northrop. MacMillan. 362 
pp. $5.00. 

THE ZONE OF INDIFFERENCE, by Ro- 
ne Putman. 312 pp. 


In this mass age of political religions, 
ideologies have become a key to the un- 
derstanding of world affairs, if not the 
main weapon of international civil wars. 
Since his challenging call for a Meeting 
of East and West, the philosopher F. S.C. 
Northrop has made a major contribution 
by presenting this much neglected ap- 
proach, persistently urging that a con- 
fluence of traditionally alien cultures is 
the proper resolution of contemporary 
world conflicts, 

Since his early days, Northrop has 
gone a long way. His latest book is 
much more articulate and readable, more 
concrete and specifically concerned with 
policy decisions than his previous works. 
His basic proposition is that divergent 
cultural traditions are at the base of our 
present-day international conflicts, and 
that the imperative global order can be 
attained only by fully recognizing them 
in a complementary pluralism. 

True, the more a philosopher tries a 
realistic appraisal of intricate political 
constellations, the more he lays himself 
open to the dangers of entering terra in- 
cognita. A critical reading of this book 
will, in fact, arouse the professional's 
pride in the value of thorough training 
in the field of international affairs. One 
questions here the accuracy of the au- 
thor’s cultural analyses of nations (a 
task well beyond any man’s capacity) ; 
one doubts the validity of the assump- 
tion that ideologies have always been 
the main cause of world disorder, though 
modern totalitarianism has given us an 
increasing realization of irreconcilable 
ideological clashes. In view of this very 
fact, one may be even more disturbed by 
Northrop’s apparent conviction that the 
mere recognition of cultural discrepancies 
can resolve international tensions. On the 
contrary, it portends the solidification of 
political fronts and precludes easy com- 
promise. 

These fundamental queries notwith- 
standing, the book contains a rich mine 
of information, especially in its penetrat- 
ing case study of India, and it opens new 
dimensions in the orientation of Ameri- 


can foreign policy along ideological prin- 
ciples as a counter to a more prevalent 
“realistic” school, unaware of the “real- 
ity” of ideas. The author's analysis of 
the Asiatic reaction to the Korean con- 
flict suggests essential shortcomings in 
our appreciation of intangibles, with con- 
sequent fears abroad of cultural im- 
perialism on our part. Equally valid are 
his warnings against excessive and hasty 
expectations of world order through ‘‘tech- 
nical aid.” 

Whoever is looking for immediate 
answers to world predicaments must be 
disappointed in Northrop’s study. To find 
in it suggestions that an early “taming 
of the nations” may be achieved through 
a world law is to misread the author's 
intentions. His is an attempt at funda- 
mentals executed with insight and in- 
quisitiveness, social responsibility and a 
rare intellectual sweep. 

One might reach for Robert Strausz- 
Hupé’s study as a concrete illustration of 
Northrop’s theme. His main concern is 
with the cultural relations of the United 
States and Europe, and the attempt to 
reassert their common civilization by a 
continuous ‘Atlantic Dialogue.” 

Undoubtedly such a meeting of the 
minds could resolve some of the tensions 
between the Western Allies, but whether 
it could disperse the unrest of Europe 
about the Soviet Union would depend 
largely on extending the intellectual ex- 
change, and here Strausz-Hupé resignedly 
accepts the dictum that “the intellectual 
phase of Europe's relation to Russia is 
finished.” But has the debate between 
the West and the U.S.S.R. really reached 
an end? 

As its very title indicates, The Zone 
of Indifference is an ambiguous rather 
than a systematic analysis, which raises 
more questions than it can answer. With 
disturbing facility the author throws out 
hints which one would like to see more 
carefully explored. Sparkling in style, his 
work often fails to reach the deep dis- 
crepancies of our cultural dilemmas. It 
leaves the reader in a perplexed mood, 
but perhaps this is the proper one for 
a generation suddenly called to play the 
role of a mature policy maker. 


Sigmund Newmann 
Visiting Professor in 
International Affairs 
Columbia University 
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THE AMERICAN APPROACH TO FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, by Dexter Perkins. 
Harvard University. 195 pp. $3.25. 


The past few years have produced a 
flood of literary commentary upon Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But among the au- 
thors of countless analyses, histories, and 
exposés, only a handful has attempted to 
delve beneath the surface to discover 
what was the elements which go to make 
up our policy, the elements which per- 
haps make it unique from others. Dexter 
Perkins is one of these few, and his 
thoughtful study will prove a welcome 
addition to this still limited field. 


Composed as a series of topical essays, 
The American Approach to Foreign Pol- 
icy treats a wide variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from imperialism and American at- 
titudes toward war and peace to problems 
such as the roles of the legislative and 
executive in foreign policy formation. 
The topics are well chosen, all having 
as great a significance in our time as 
in past chapters of American history. 
While covering the entire period from 
the Washington administrations to the 
present, the author succeeds in pointing 
up and clarifying these issues in a way 
that would be impossible in a purely 
chronological account. 


No writer can avoid injecting some bias 
into his work, but Mr. Perkins is remark- 
ably free from this failing. He makes 
no attempt to force the material into any 
preconceived mold — something which 
might be both easy and tempting in a 
work of this sort. And by allowing the 
facts, to a large extent, to speak for 
themselves, the author eliminates that 
rather obscure type of theoretical discus- 
sion which in recent years has character- 
ized many analyses of foreign policy. This 
achievement is particularly apparent in 
the much-discussed issue of ‘‘moralism,” 
which Mr. Perkins handles with skill and 
restraint while declining to enter into 
the familiar debate on the values or dan- 
gers of moral concepts in foreign policy. 
It is the record rather than theory which 
carries the burden of proof. This ap- 
proach, in short, constitutes the difference 
between considered judgment and rash 
generalization, and there can be no doubt 
as to which is the more convincing. 


Gifford D. Malone 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: Re- 
port of a Study Group for the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Wil- 
liam Yandell Elliott, Chairman. Co- 
lumbia University. 288 pp. $3.75. 


The manner in which foreign policy 
formulation is organized and controlled 
constitutes the problem discussed in 
United States Foreign Policy. William 
Yandell Elliott, McGeorge Bundy, Harry 
D. Gideonse, George F. Kennan, Don K. 
Price, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. are 
all names which command respect when 
matters of government are mentioned. 
and this report, the result of their com- 
bined efforts, must receive the plaudits 
of all who are concerned with America’s 
diplomatic position in the world. 


Although the factors guiding the for- 
mulation of United States foreign policy 
have changed radically in the last few 
years, the official organs of policy estab- 
lished by the Constitution and tradition 
have changed but little. Whereas in the 
nineteenth century the Department of 
State was looked to as the sole agency 
in this field, we today have a system in 
which the Department of Defense, Con- 
gress, and many independent agencies 
also play primary roles. We are thus 
faced with a situation wherein foreign 
policy is formed and implemented in a 
haphazard and uncoordinated manner at 
a time when a unified policy is a mat- 
ter of paramount importance. 


Many questions are raised concerning 
coordination within the executive depart- 
ment, closer cooperation between these 
executive bodies and Congress, and the 
all-pervading matter of the adequacy of 
our constitutional system. The report 
does not attempt to pass judgment on 
specific policies, nor to advance any par- 
ticular point of view; individual opinions 
are interjected only in the last chapter, 
in which each participant expands his 
own viewpoints. 


The chief value of the work lies in 
the fact that all aspects of policy for- 
mulation are laid bare. The nature of 
the problem is indicated, alternative sug- 
gestions are offered in some cases; the 
book on the whole serves as a stimulant 
to further thought rather than as a com- 
pendium of alternative courses of action. 


Kenneth Toepfer 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND 
THE SEPARATION OF POWERS, by 
Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Havi- 


land, Jr. Harvard University. 244 pp. 
$3.75. 


The authors have drawn upon their 
practical and academic experience to de- 
scribe how America achieves its foreign 
policy. An examination of the organiza- 
tional and historical background shows 
that an effective policy cannot be at- 
tained without executive-legislative co- 
operation and bipartisanship, neither of 
which is easily gained. ‘The fundamental 
problem is not one of tinkering with 
gadgets but rather of recasting basic polit- 
ical attitudes and philosophies.” Since 
this solution is not immediately foresee- 
able, the authors suggest reforms at- 
tainable today. These include ratifica- 
tion of treaties by simple majority, a 
standing inter-departmental committee on 
foreign policy, and sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of the executive department. 


Howard O'Neill 


THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE FAR 
EAST, 1945-1951, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Macmillan. 208 pp. $3.00. 

Coupling his firm belief in the sound- 
ness of American democracy with its cor- 
ollary that an informed public opinion is 
absolutely necessary for proper solutions 
of the problems facing that democracy, 
Professor Latourette has presented a ra- 
tional, coherent work, written in a beau- 
tifully simple style, for the general read- 
er. The American Record in the Far East, 
1945-1951, by the author's own admis- 
sion, is too short, covers too wide an 
area, and is too close to the actions de- 
scribed to be a definitive work. Yet, 
with the clarity of the historian he is, 
the author has rendered a concise survey 
of the American government's actions in 
this confused area. 

Mr. Latourette assays the over-all policy 
in the Far East as being based on two 
main principles: support of governments 
responsible to the people and looking to- 
ward their welfare, and the establishment 
of strong bulwarks for the containment 
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of communism. Accordingly, he launches 
into a debit-credit estimate of this pol- 
icy in each area, reaching a climax with 
a detailed account of events in the arch 
liability of American policy — China. Af- 
ter accepting, more or less out-of-hand, 
the alternative followed by the United 
States as the only one consonant with 
the principles of the Open Door and the 
exigencies of the world situation, the 
author shows factually that even this al- 
ternative could not solve the problem. 
The support of the Nationalist govern- 
ment, in every way possible short of ac- 
tual intervention in the country, was not 
at fault so much as was that government 
itself, which was exhausted, corrupt, and 
incapable of coping with internal condi- 
tions, Mr. Latourette feels, somewhat 
fatalistically, that the United States was 
forced into the unenviable position of 
supporting a ship it could see was sink- 
ing as early as 1945, in the hope that 
such aid might miraculously save it. 
This book exhorts the American public 
not to look for simple solutions in the 
Far East. It reminds us that democratic 
institutions grow slowly; that such growth 
is hampered in the Pacific by the cul- 
tural, economic, and political upheavals 
still in progress. The author concludes 
that the setback in China is not final, 
nor are the seeming successes in Japan. 
It is still too early to tell. Professor La- 
tourette’s sobering objective attitude is a 
healthy antidote for the confused political 
controversy which has surrounded our Far 
Eastern policy since the fall of China. 


George Sherman 


RED FLAG IN JAPAN, by Rodger Swear- 
ingen and Paul Langer. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 276 pp. $5.00. 


THE LEFT WING IN JAPANESE POLI- 
TICS, by Evelyn S. Colbert. Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 353 pp. $4.50. 


Documenting the nefarious activities of 
a Communist party machine is never an 
easy task, for Communism dwells in dark- 
ness and its wheels revolve mostly under- 
ground. The case of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party, however. has been some- 
what different. After V-J Day, the Party 
got a new lease on life, and for the next 
five years, its leaders sought the lime- 
light by toying publicly with the concept 





of a “lovable Communist Party.” Finally, 
in 1950, the Cominform put an end to 
this idea by cracking down and ordering 
all-out conspiracy and revolutionary vio- 
lence. In both Red Flag in Japan and 
The Left Wing in Japanese Politics, the 
authors have done a masterful job of 
putting the Party on record. (Messrs. 
Swearingen and Langer, by the way, 
maintain that the success of their work 
is due partly to the “consideration” and 
“assistance” of Evelyn Colbert, while 
Mrs. Colbert, on the other hand, claims 
the success of her work is due partly to 
the “comments” and “suggestions” of 
Messrs. Swearingen and Langer. And had 
it not been for the “aid” and “‘encourage- 
ment” of Columbia’s Dr. Hugh Bolton, 
says each, neither would have undertaken 
the task at all.) 

The authors of both books have gone 
to original source material. They have 
gathered the Party's directives, the speeches 
and writings of its leaders, excerpts from 
the Party press, and the exhaustive re- 
ports of Supreme Command Allied Pow- 
ers. The result in each case has been a 
carefully documented and penetrating 
analysis of the various phases of the Jap- 
anese Communist Party from its origin 
after World War I to the purging of its 
leaders right after the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

Both books are models of scholarship, 
although Red Flag in Japan makes easier 
reading and the organization of material 
varies greatly. Mrs. Colbert gives a more 
or less chronological accounting of the 
Party's history; Messrs, Swearingen and 
Langer give more detailed coverage to 
its structure and underground operations. 
What emerges from the latter descrip- 
tion is a picture of a group that is a car- 
bon copy of the Russian original, even 
down to the last Communist slogan. 


What of Communism’s future in Ja- 
pan? The authors of the two books say 
it is on the wane and that the Party’s 
present size and strength is indetermin- 
able because it is being driven under- 
ground again by the Yoshida govern- 
ment. However that may be, one thing 
is certain: Japanese Communism still con- 
stitutes a definite threat, and to the 
Kremlin, the Japanese Reds are poten- 
tially the most important in the Far East. 


Arthur Zelvin 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA, by Charles 
Patrick Fitzgerald. Frederick A. Prae- 
ger. 279 pp. $4.50. 


At long last, the American public is 
offered an interpretation of the contem- 
porary Chinese revolution written primar- 
ily from the standpoint of Chinese his- 
tory and traditions rather than from a 
western frame of reference. While all 
authors are to a degree “‘culture-bound” 
— perhaps inevitably and desirably so in 
the final analysis—the need for em- 
pathy in historical writing is axiomatic. 
The present author, a British scholar 
with an enviable record of historical 
writing and long residence in China, has 
made a valiant effort, and to a remark- 
able degree a successful effort, to be 
“objective” in the literal sense of the 
term. 

The general thesis of Revolution in 
China is that the present Communist gov- 
ernment embodies and expresses in mod- 
ern form the age-long cultural and polit- 
ical traditions of Confucian China. Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald maintains that the three 
pillars of Chinese civilization have been, 


first, the ancient universal empire; sec- 
ond, the fundamental occupation of agri- 
culture with its peasant hosts; and third, 
the orthodox doctrines of Confucianism 
upheld by an elite of scholar-officials. 
With the catastrophic impact of the 
Western world, these pillars were shaken 
to their very foundation, but in the opin- 
ion of the author, the Communists have 
successfully restored and transformed them 
in accord with the latest Marxist model. 
It is clear that Professor Fitzgerald does 
not regard Marxism in China as a “ve- 
neer.” 


Professor Fitzgerald has endeavored to 
demonstrate how it was possible, at least 
temporarily, for the ideology of Marx to 
become naturalized in the land of Con- 
fucius. While the author is admittedly 
not a specialist on Marxism in its multi- 
farious forms or in its devious relations 
with Asia, he is sufficiently grounded in 
both Confucian and Marxist thought to 
perceive some of the basic similarities be- 
tween these two ideologies. It would 
have been helpful if the author had bal- 
anced his thesis by pointing out the dis- 
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similarities between Confucian and Marx- 
ist ideology and given some attention to 
the fact that there has been a genuine 
rejection by Chinese Marxists of certain 
aspects of Confucian thought. Neverthe- 
less, in the judgment of this reviewer, 
Professor Fitzgerald’s thesis stressing cer- 
tain basic similarities between the two 
systems is illuminating and irrefutable. 
Some readers will be disturbed by the 
author’s neglect of the more violent as- 
pects of the Chinese Marxist revolution, 
so fully elaborated in other more popular 
works on the “red menace” in China. It 
should be noted, however, that while Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald does omit the more gory 
details of the revolution of Mao Tse 
Tung, as well as of the revolutions of 
Sun Yat Sen and Chiang Kai Shek, his 
basic characterization of the present Com- 
munist regime as “authoritarian” in na- 
ture assumes practices in China today 
not usually found in non-revolutionary 
“liberal” societies. It is perhaps fortunate 
that the author wrote his book in Can- 
berra rather than in Hongkong; but at 
least Professor Fitzgerald cannot be ac- 
cused of falling in love with the strong 
government of the Communists, for in 
his preface he boldly asserts that he is a 
believer in ‘philosophic anarchism,” and 
thinks that “all governments are bad, and 
some are worse.” In fact, in a number 
of places the author is not uncritical of 
Marxist China, and in his preface he 
takes pains to state that “there is per- 
haps a place for an interpretation of 
these great events [of the Chinese Revo- 
lution} by a Western observer who is 
sufficiently acquainted with the Chinese 
point of view to do it some justice, and 
has yet not lost touch or sympathy with 
the ideals of Europe.” It is perhaps suf- 
ficient to say that Marxist will regard 
the book as definitely un-Marxian. 
Professor Fitzgerald has made a notable 
contribution to our understanding of the 
Chinese revolution —a revolution which 
in its Communist consummation has pro- 
foundly altered the geo-political struc- 
ture of the modern world. Replete with 
intriguing observations and challenging 
interpretations, his book will stir up 
much debate among the cognoscenti. 


Donald G. Tewksbury 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 


THE DRAGON SHEDS ITS SCALES, by 
es K. Cheng. New Voices. 192 pp. 
3.75. 


Mr. Cheng, an American-born Chinese 
sociologist, thinks that Communism is 
alien to the main stream of Chinese 
thought. He believes that if any single 
factor is responsible for the long exist- 
ence of China as a nation, it is the tradi- 
tional attitude of her people against im- 
perialism and aggression. Basing his posi- 
tion upon a careful study of Confucian 
and other philosophies as well as upon 
the fact that any past war China has 
fought has been against imperialism and 
not for it, he concludes that Communism 
weakened China by intervening in Korea. 

To achieve the modernization of China 
without destroying her traditional cul- 
tural homogeneity is a problem every 
Chinese must face. Mr. Cheng thinks 
that the cultural evolution and progress 
towards democratic ideals introduced un- 
der the tutelage of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment prior to 1937 had answered this 
question; Communism has brought noth- 
ing but backwardness and tyranny. 

Readers may feel that because of his 
strong opposition to Communism, Mr. 
Cheng’s analysis of that regime’s accom- 
plishments is overly biased. The socio- 
logical method employed is somewhat 
weakened and overshadowed by his polit- 
ical intensity, and some of his data are 
inaccurate, Nevertheless, The Dragon 
Sheds Its Scales is a good introduction 
to the structure of traditional Chinese 
society. It is interesting to note that the 
author’s position is founded upon the 
political philosophy of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 
indeed, Communist perversions of Sun 
Yat-sen’s thought may perhaps account 
for Mr. Cheng’s prejudice. At any rate, 
his book is a sincere approach to the 
problem of modern China, which has 
struggled for her existence for a century, 
and is yet to be born. 

Kun-hsi Lu 


Thomas E. Dewey's highly personal ac- 
count of his unofficial JOURNEY TO 
THE FAR PACIFIC (Doubleday) as- 
sumes some political significance because 
it reveals strongly and unmistakably the 
author's Republican internationalism. Ac- 
tually, it is little more than a miscellany 
of anecdotes and observations made by 
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an important “visiting fireman” traveling 
for his own edification. It is far too 
superficial and thin to contribute much 
to an understanding of Asia. 


THE KOREA STORY, by John C. Cald- 
well. Henry Regnery. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Red tape, inefficiency, personality con- 
flicts, and incompetence on the part of 
United States officials are highlighted in 
this analysis of our actions in Korea from 
early 1948 to the outbreak of the present 
fighting. Chief emphasis, however, for 
the failures of Army and State Depart- 
ment programs is put on the “‘isola- 
tionism” of United States personnel from 
Koreans, and on the inability of many 
of our programs to “get down’ to the 
people. Sympathizing with the South 
Korean government, Mr. Caldwell be- 
lieves that under the circumstances “‘it 
was only natural that the fledgling re- 
public should make mistakes.” 

The author heaps blame, with ap- 
parent justification, on the shortcomings 
of our State Department, but at times he 
seems to exaggerate, and is not entirely 
free from self-glorification. This may 
well be the result of the frustrations and 
disappointments he himself experienced 
as a deputy director of the United States 
Information Service in Korea. 


Akio Konoshima 


HONGKONG: The Island Between, by 
Christopher Rand. Alfred A. Knopf. 
244 pp. $3.00. 


Hongkong is for Mr. Rand the locus 
of countless paradoxes built on the tradi- 
tion of a once great empire and the eter- 
nal differences between East and West 
The author’s evident experience suffers 
from his impressionistic treatment; the 
image that results is hasty rather than 
the product of keen historical perspective 
and analytic faculty. Mr. Rand's best ef- 
forts lie in descriptions of natural beauty 
or the fascinating drama of the Port it- 
self. His anecdotes are interesting but 
his sociology is that of the raconteur. 
Though the interest is sustained, it is 
much in the manner of a post card from 
a far-away place. 


Frederick A. Melhado 
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REFUGEES OF REVOLUTION, by Carl F. 
Wittke. University of Pennsylvania. 
384 pp. $6.00. 


Refugees of Revolution details the im- 
portant cultural contributions made by the 
large number of Germans who came to 
this country following the failure of the 
European revolutions of 1848. In this 
group were many intellectuals and ideal- 
ists who stand out prominently as expo- 
nents of various degrees of both German 
and American liberalism. 

Mr. Wittke has presented his material 
in such a thorough and scholarly manner 
that his style has suffered. The length 
of the book and diversity of catalogued 
material has of necessity prevented him 
from probing very deeply beneath the 
surface and actually determining the ex- 
tent to which the German population ef- 
fected any significant change in American 
thought or culture. Despite this factor, 
however, the work remains a valuable 
contribution in the field of American 
ethnic history. 


Kenneth Toepfer 
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SOVIET OPPOSITION TO STALIN, by 
George Fischer. Harvard University. 
230 pp. $4.00. 


There is a tendency today to identify 
Stalinism with the Russians as if no Mus- 
covite hearing a lecture on loyalty, pro- 
ductivity, and faith ever cursed Stalin. 
The instincts that urge common humanity 
to curse their leaders, to defend their 
countries, and at times to rebel are all 
much the same. This slim volume, terse, 
lucid, and well-documented, reveals by 
its detailed history of an anti-Stalin move- 
ment among Russian soldiers the amazing 
extent of the underground resentment, 
plotting, and disloyalty provoked by the 
corrupt bureaucracy of today’s seemingly 
monolithic Leviathan. 

During the last war a group of Russian 
officers led by General Vlasov had a po- 
tential recruitment of “over a million 
armed Soviet citizens” who were willing 
to return to Russia from captivity where 
they were secure, at least, from immediate 
danger of death, to fight a war directed 
ultimately against the Stalin regime. This 
occurred in spite of Hochpolitik objec- 
tions to arming Slavs on the part of 
Hitler and his more zealous supporters. 
The story of the movement and _ its 
eventual failure because of obstacles cre- 
ated by German imperialist interests is 
not only dramatic and startling, but is 
fortified by a collection of leaflets, 
pamphlets, and documents which are im- 
pressively cohesive and consistent. 

Mr. Fischer's thesis is to be highly 
complimented not only for its thorough- 
ness, but for the sagacity with which he 
poses the problem for the United States. 
“If World War III does not come upon 
us in the next few years,” he concludes, 
“this will be so in large measure because 
of Soviet opposition to Stalin . . .” Mr. 
Fischer, moreover, does not further the 
illusion that this opposition is pro-capital- 
ist. He admits “the continuing impact of 
the ideas and aspirations of the Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917: its humanitarian 
idealism, its craving for fundamental (and 
anticapitalist) social reorganization, for 
equality and —a paradox today — liberty 
for all.” Here is indeed realism combined 
with a strong sense of perspective and 
honest scholarship. 


Avel Austin 





STALIN, by Nikolaus Basseches. E. P. Dut- 
ton. 384 pp. $4.75. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN, by 
Louis Fischer. Harper. 272 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Basseches’ book is essentially a 
history of the Soviet Union; and it is 
as a figure in this history that his Joseph 
Stalin emerges. The particular distinc- 
tions of this presentation are its construc- 
tion upon facts, its intelligent documen- 
tation, and its interested disinterested- 
ness. Mr. Fischer is concerned more with 
Stalin himself; but the value of such an 
approach is diminished by Mr. Fischer's 
violent antagonism to his subject from 
the outset, and by his predilection for 
explication without documentation. 


An important thesis of Mr. Fischer's 
is that Stalin has destroyed the Commu- 
nist Party in the U.S.S.R. by assuming 
complete dictatorial powers and by in- 
vesting the Party with the originally 
State-delegated executive functions. If the 
Party has swallowed the State, and if 
Stalin has swallowed the Party, what re- 
mains except Stalin? What then is the 
basis of Stalin’s power? Mr. Fischer 
seizes upon Stalin’s vanity as a prime- 
mover, and Stalin becomes a kind of 
demiurge, the basis of whose existence is 
never quite clear. Mr. Basseches is more 
cautious. He assumes that Stalin acts for 
a weal broader than his own, and that 
his actions are rationally motivated, un- 
scrupulous though they may be. He shows 
why it was Stalin who could emerge 
as Lenin’s successor, and not the more 
probable Trotsky or Zinoviev. And he 
analyzes the growing influence of the 
new officialdom as a power-base upon 
which Stalin must rely increasingly for 
his own power. 


One feels that Mr. Basseches rather 
loses touch with his subject in his con- 
sideration of the post-war period, for 
he seems not to take into account the 
vast changes within the U.S.S.R. since 
1945. Mr. Fischer’s discussion of recent 
Soviet policies is somewhat less declam- 
atory than his earlier chapters. However, 
the essential interest of both books is in 
the pre-war years; here Mr. Basseches’ 
offering is provocative, whereas Mr. 
Fischer’s is distinctly disappointing. 


Robert A. Maguire 
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THE INHUMAN LAND, by Joseph Czap- 
ski. Sheed and Ward. 30! pp. $3.50. 


In a period when newspaper headlines 
are being made by reports of the Con- 
gtessional Committee investigating the 
Katyn Forest massacre of thousands of 
Polish Army officers, The Inhuman Land 
provides valuable background material 
for a closer study of the tragedy. Joseph 
Czapski, a Polish artist, was agent for 
General Anders in a search for the miss- 
ing soldiers before there was any knowl- 
edge of the mass graves at Katyn Forest. 
He records his experiences in the Soviet 
Union from the day of his release from 
a prisoner-of-war camp in September 
1941 to that day a year later when he 
crossed the border into Iran with Gen- 
eral Anders’ Polish Army. 

The Inhuman Land is “must” reading; 
Joseph Czapski’s story leaves the reader 
with a feeling of horror and compassion 
— horror at the thought that suffering 
such as Czapski witnessed exists, and 
compassion for the people who are bear- 
ing the suffering, and hoping. 


Zygmunt K. Bazanowski 


BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS, by 
William O. Douglas. Doubleday. 324 
pp. $5.00. 


Justice Douglas travels again and these 
latest jaunts make a compelling story of 
adventure among the world’s _loftiest 
mountains, matchless skies, and strange 
but appealing men and women. 

But Beyond the High Himalayas is far 
more than a travel book. As the author 
talked with Muslim mirs and Buddhist 
lamas, felt the compulsion of wild tribal 
dances in Hunza and the love songs of 
Gilgit, or motored along the rocky road 
from Kabul to Peshawar, he reflected 
upon his experiences, and as the narrative 
proceeds, the abject poverty and provincial 
ignorance of these folk and their feudal 
exploitation by Muslim landlords and 
lama monopoly-control all emerge to work 
strongly against the West in the three- 
cornered fight between Communism, local 
tradition, and Democracy. We of the 
West, says Justice Douglas, are losing 
this struggle through our own neglect 
and ignorance, for Asia will not play 
the role of kept woman and cannot be 


bought with grandiose schemes. In order 
to displace the Soviets in their assumed 
role as liberators of the underdog we must 
employ more realism and less cash and 
champion the peasant over the politician 
by long and dedicated work among the 
common people with what is available 
locally, teaching them such things as 
basic agricultural skills and the elements 
of village sanitation. 


In his sympathy for the wretched Asian 
peasant, Mr. Douglas has often accepted 
as typical the whole sad and biased story 
of someone’s misfortunes. Of greater im- 
portance is his overgeneralization in 
analyzing Asia's aches and pains, a fault 
all too common among passing observers 
in the East. Also, his faith in applying 
as a remedy American social democracy, 
idealism, and technical know-how takes 
insufficient cognizance of the Asian peo- 
ples’ own traditions and the inertia 
against change on many levels of their 
living. But for high adventure, for in- 
formation about these hardy and curious 
folk, and for thought-provoking observa- 
tions on America’s role along the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Central Asian frontiers, 
read, enjoy, and ponder Beyond the High 
Himalayas. 

Clifford Gurney 


CONQUEST BY TERROR, by Leland 
Stowe. Random House. 300 pp. $3.50. 


Feeling that the Soviets require only 
“more time and propitious circumstance 
—plus the continued complacency of 
their prospective victims” to extend their 
absorption of Eastern Europe, Mr. Stowe 
attempts to destroy the complacency of 
the Western world by exposing the Soviet 
conquests in their total reality. He pro- 
poses that a realistic comprehension of 
the Kremlin master plan can offer a 
point of departure for the most effective 
opposition to this plan. His forceful des- 
cription of the conquest of satellite Eu- 
rope includes every phase of the plan: 
the economic, the raising of armies, the 
indoctrination of youth, the “russianiza- 
tion” of peoples, etc. Although Mr. Stowe 
has used an emotional approach, his state- 
ments are backed by careful research and 
well-documented facts and figures. 


Joyce Jettinghoff 
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EL CAMPESINO: Life and Death in 
Soviet Russia, by Valentine Gonzales 
and Julian Gorkin. Putnam's Sons. 
218 pp. $3.50. 


El] Campesino is a terrifying story of 
man’s inhumanity to man, depicting the 
sordidness and horror of the Russian 
power machine. It is an account of the 
calculated attempt to destroy a man’s re- 
bellious spirit, an attempt which failed 
after it had almost destroyed his body. 

Both body and spirit belonged to Valen- 
tine Gonzales, ‘The Peasant,” who be- 
came famous as a general of the Repub- 
lican army during the Spanish Civil War 
and who, as a protégé of the Communists, 
went to Russia after his escape from 
Spain. There he was sent to school to 
learn Russian ideology and military stra- 
tegy. He was not a good student, and the 
Russians, failing to convince him of their 
infallibility, resorted to more convincing 
measures of persuasion. 

Only his determination to tell the world 
of the atrocities of the Soviet ‘Correc- 
tion Colonies” enabled Gonzales to sur- 
vive his experiences and finally escape 
from Russia. His survival and that of 
others should be utilized by our State 
Department, who should remand this and 
similar testaments to psychiatrists for 
further study of the Soviet mind. For 
the impact of this book confirms Aris- 
totle’s observation that when man is de- 
void of humanity he is the most beast- 
like of animals. 

Arthur Diener 


LABOR POLICY IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, by Solomon Schwarz (Praeger), 
is a factual analysis par excellence which 
provides valuable primary source ma- 
terial on one sphere of the Soviet social 
and economic order. Feeling that labor 
is merely one facet of this order, the 
author wisely abstains from discussing 
the theory or “essence” of Soviet policy. 
On the other hand, a notable gap in the 
study of Russian ideology is filled by 
Merle Kling’s succinct presentation of 
THE SOVIET THEORY OF INTER- 
NATIONALISM (Washington Univer- 
sity), a compilation which brings to- 
gether hitherto unassimilated expressions 
of Russian imperialism. 

THE FORGOTTEN REPUBLICS 
(Philosophical Library), is a foreboding 
illustration of Soviet theory put into prac- 
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If you are interested in 


THE INHUMAN 
LAND 

by JOSEPH CZAPSKI 
($3.50) 


(reviewed in this issue) then for a deeper 
understanding of the causes underlying 
the present confusion in Europe, you will 
also want to read 


UNDERSTANDING 
EUROPE 
by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
($3.50) 
Order from any bookstore 


There is a review of this book in the 
current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet write to 
1. A. MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





tice. Clarence A, Manning views the mass 
deportation of these peasant populations 
as a flagrant breach of the rights of 
small nations, and urges that the West 
adopt a policy of liberation before the 
Baltic cultures are entirely destroyed. The 
cultural aspects of his argument — long 
neglected because of language difficul- 
ties — are more convincing than the 
political. 


Another unusual approach toward the 
East-West conflict is that of Fred W. 
Riggs in FORMOSA UNDER CHINESE 
NATIONALIST RULE (Macmillan). 
For despite the controversy over Ameri- 
can policy toward Formosa, little is ac- 
tually known about the island which lies 
behind the international facade. Mr. 
Riggs analyzes in a precise and well- 
balanced manner the internal develop- 
ments since 1945, utilizing both National- 
ist and opposition sources. Unfortunately, 
his political objectivity results in indeci- 
sion as to whether or not the Nationalists 
have wrought any fundamental changes, 
social, economic, or political. 
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TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM, by 
Adam B. Ulam. Harvard University. 
243 pp. $4.00. 


THE EAGLE AND THE ROOTS, by 
Louis Adamic. Doubleday. 53! pp. 
$5.00. 


These two books have little in com- 
mon except that they both deal, in a 
broad sense, with the «ispute between 
the Cominform and Tito. To come to 
the roots of the new phenomenon in the 
Communist world movement, Mr. Ulam 
examines the history of the C.P.Y. and 
detects no serious signs of defection prior 
to 1948. He finds the party the most 
fanatically revolutionary group, with Tito, 
as Secretary General from 1937 to 1948, 
proving to be the most zealous executor 
of the Cominform’s orders. 


Analyzing with deep insight the events 
which led to Tito’s rise to power, Mr. 
Ulam suggests that the Allies could have 
kept Yugoslavia from Communist domina- 
tion had they tried to do so in the first 
years of the war, because of Soviet reluc- 
tance at that time to support openly Tito’s 
revolutionary principles, He fails to real- 
ize, however, the decisive role of the Red 
Army in the final stage of the civil war 
in Yugoslavia. Examining the _back- 
ground of the Cominform-Tito dispute, 
Mr. Ulam rightly concludes that the cen- 
tral motive was not collectivization, not 
nationalism, not the project of Balkan 
federation, not the Serbo-Croat situation. 
“The central point was: Who is to have 
political power in Yugoslavia.” He re- 
jects convincingly the “ideological” ex- 
planation of the dispute by pointing out 
that the Yugoslav Communists are con- 
tinuing to act in the same way as their 
counterparts in Moscow. Mr. Ulam con- 
cludes that, despite the conflict with 
Moscow, Tito and his clique will never 
give up Communisin and will never be- 
come liberals. 

As opposed to Mr. Ulam’s conscientious 
and impartial research, The Eagle and 
the Roots represents nothing but the 
Titoist version of the Kremlin-Tito con- 
flict. Traveling through Yugoslavia in 
1949, accompanied by high Communist 
officials and under the protection of the 
secret police, Adamic met everywhere 
with pre-arranged enthusiasm. He him- 
self admits that ‘almost no [Yugoslav]} 

. believes what he says,” yet he 


presents the police state in the most 
favorable way. 

Adamic not only glorifies Tito and 
other Yugoslav Communists in a man- 
ner unmatched in sycophancy. He finds 
among the Yugoslav rulers, depressed by 
the Cominform’s action, a profound es- 
teem for the Soviet Union and a con- 
stant hope that the attitude of Moscow 
will change. To Adamic, the Cominform 
crisis seems to be a “culmination of 
stupidity, of blunders, on one side or 
other, or both.” For this self-styled non- 
Communist who might appear to readers 
to be without concern for American polit- 
ical liberties, the United States and not 
Communism may well be the colossus 
endangering world peace. 


Budimir Sreckovich 


BLOOD, OIL AND SAND, by Ray Brock. 
World Publishing Co. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Blood, Oil and Sand is a vivid report 
by veteran foreign correspondent Ray 
Brock on the highly explosive and crit- 
ical area of the Middle East which, ac- 
cording to the author, may well be the 
trouble spot leading to a possible out- 
break of World War III. The behind- 
the-scenes exposé of important personali- 
ties and events which never get full cov- 
erage through regular news channels gives 
the book authenticity and forcefulness. 
The over-all picture, however, appears in- 
complete, since Mr. Brock’s dramatic eye 
highlights chiefly the bloody, turbulent, 
and inflammatory side of the situation 
and omits mention of the more stable, 
routine aspects which are necessarily 
present. 

Mr. Brock puts much of the blame for 
the unrest in Middle Eastern countries 
on the shortsighted policies of the West, 
particularly those of the United States. 
Aiming to arouse the interest and con- 
cern of the public, he evaluates the po- 
tential attitudes of these countries to- 
wards the West in the event of war. He 
strongly urges that we adopt a more 
constructive policy of quick, effective, 
tactfully-administered aid, but fails to 
outline a plan for this in any cogent form 
and leaves the reader to initiate con- 
structive action. 

Barbara Kaplan 
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JOURNEY TO PERSIA, by Robert Payne. 
E. P. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Payne’s forty-second book is a 
veritable Persian carpet and an entertain- 
ing travelogue. While the reader is made 
aware of the peculiar tension that exists 
in modern Iran —a tension described by 
a Persian poet as “one end burns and 
the other bleeds’ — the author never at- 
tempts to assess its historical causes. Mr. 
Payne suggests that understanding be- 
tween East and West will come when 
Western students go East to study those 
cultures. If he expects to arouse serious 
interest in these regions, it is doubtful 
that he will do it by romanticizing them. 


Ike Chocron 


In TURKISH CROSSROADS (Philos- 
ophical Library), Bernard Newman vacil- 
lates between irritatingly naive accounts 
of his impressions as a casual visitor and 
passages which reveal a sound knowledge 
of historic and present-day Turkey. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AF. 
FAIRS, by George Lenczowski. Cor- 
nell University. 459 pp. $6.00. 


George Lenczowski’s systematic pres- 
entation of recent political developments 
in eleven Middle Eastern countries is 
eminently successful, despite the fact that 
most of his information is neither new 
nor startling. On the premise that Ameri- 
cans know little or nothing about the 
area, he begins with a concise history of 
Persia and the Ottoman Empire before 
1914, and includes a full investigation of 
the diplomatic and military proceedings 
of World War I and its aftermath. The 
bulk of the volume is devoted to an 
analysis of developments since that period, 
focused on the relations of each Middle 
Eastern state with its immediate neigh- 
bors and with the big powers. Inasmuch, 
however, as the diplomatic history of the 
area is so closely interwoven with internal 
political developments, The Middle East 
in World Affairs is a chronicle of domes- 
tic as well as international events. Nor 
does the author ignore problems, such as 
the Arab League and international water- 
ways, which transcend individual states 
but affect the area as a whole. 


Mr. Lenczowski is at his best when 
dealing with those aspects of Middle 
Eastern relations with which he has first- 
hand familiarity. His expert treatment of 
the never-ending Russian interest and in- 
volvement in the region and his estimate 
of the present Communist threat to the 
area constitute his most enlightening and 
disturbing achievement, especially for 
those readers who still view Russian im- 
perialism as a new factor in world politics. 
The least valuable part of the book is 
that section dealing with the Palestine 
problem, which the author tries to sum- 
marize in the space of forty pages. He has 
attempted the impossible, for the com- 
plexity and long history of the problem 
makes any such short treatment of neces- 
sity somewhat superficial and misleading. 


Mr. Lenczowski’s success is due pri- 
marily to his ability to focus attention on 
vital matters and ignore trivial ones. 
Masterfully organized and documented, 
his work is perhaps the best introduction 
to the modern Middle East to appear in 
the post-war period. 

Nelson C, Ledsky 
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MITRE AND ARGENTINA, by William 
H. Jeffrey. Library Publishers. 980 pp. 
$3.75. 


Bartolomé Mitre represents the move- 
ment of the middle nineteenth century 
which tried to organize the new American 
nations along democratic lines and lead 
them toward cultural and material pro- 
gress. With deep sympathy for Mitre’s 
noble motives and appreciation of his 
literary, military, and economic achieve- 
ments, Professor William H. Jeffrey has 
told a dramatic story of Argentina’s first 
great constitutional president. Written in 
a simple, precise style, this excellent bi- 
ography proves that Mitre is justifiably 
honored as one of Spanish America’s 
most distinguished statesmen. 


Gerald V. Malling 


THE STATE OF LATIN AMERICA, by 
German Arciniegas. Translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 416 pp. $4.50. 


German Arciniegas’ documentation of 
political developments throughout Latin 
America is excellent, and the reader who 
can distinguish fact from the author's 
emotionalism will comprehend what has 
been transpiring there. Arciniegas has in- 
cluded, in one way or another, almost 
everything that has occurred within the 
last two or three years, and often goes 
back 150 years to present events and 
trends which have, in his opinion, helped 
to bring about current developments. 

There is not the slightest justification, 
however, for the violent display of emo- 
tional bias shown by the author. He 
exhibits an intellectual boorishness and 
myopia that many readers may find an- 
noying. There is no question that 
Arciniegas has the right to criticize, and 
criticize strongly, the dictatorships of La- 
tin America, but unfortunately his opposi- 
tion to these recently installed govern- 
ments is so resolute that he creates the 
impression that they do not exist except 
perhaps in the demented minds of para- 
noid leaders. Rather than issue a report, 
German Arciniegas has set himself single- 
handedly against an extremely powerful 
and well-nigh prevailing movement in 
such a way that we see nothing but 
Arciniegas. 

William Kubns 
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by WILLIAM H. JEFFREY 
First biography of Argentina’s great 
soldier, president, historian, diplomat, 
writer and patriot by a recognized 
authority on Latin American history. 
Bibliography; Charts; Index... .$3.75 


SECRET CITIES OF OLD 
SOUTH AMERICA 


by HAROLD T. WILKINS 
The resut of ten years of archaeolo- 
gical research into vanished conti- 
nents, the Gold Empire, the race of 
beautiful, nude white women and the 
lost civilizations of Atlantis, Mu, and 
Pan. Illustrations; Bibliography; In- 
WN tka Veekseascuaneekacaaanareee $6.00 


NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


by GEORGE 8S. FRASER 

On a recent unofficial good-will mis- 
sion, the author talked with states- 
men, poets, industrialists, and pretty 
girls in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and Chile. His observations are fasci- 
nating and informative. 

BREE e e erreerr $3.00 
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Edvard Hambro has compiled a long- 
needed digest of THE CASE LAW OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT (A. 
W. Sythoff, Leyden) and of its predeces- 
sor, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, in the form of a comprehensive 
selection of excerpts from the judgments, 
advisory opinions, and orders of the two 
tribunals. The text is in both French and 
English, and is supplemented by an ex- 
tensive index and bibliography. 

Also for those professionally or scho- 
lastically concerned with the intricate 
problems of international organization, 
Amry Vandenbosch and Willard N. Ho- 
gan have analyzed THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS: BACKGROUND, ORGANIZA- 
TION, FUNCTIONS, ACTIVITIES 
(McGraw-Hill). The presentation is 
both thorough and explicit, but the text- 
book style prohibitive. Undoubtedly the 
casual reader will prefer THE REBEL 
PRINCE (Henry Regnery). Prince Louis 
Ferdinand’s memoirs make the diplomatic 
and personal rigors of modern-day roy- 
alty sound surprisingly like those of the 
fairy tale variety, with somewhat heavier 
political overtones. 
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NEW FABIAN ESSAYS, edited by R. H. 
S. Crossman. Praeger. 215 pp. $4.00. 

BRITISH LABOUR'S FOREIGN POLICY, 
by Elaine Windrich. Standford Uni- 
versity. 268 pp. $5.00. 


One wonders whether these aspiring 
new Fabians are aware how far they have 
come from the socialism of even ten 
years ago. Perceiving that the Labour 
Party has exhausted its reserve of ideas, 
they have abandoned old clichés of So- 
cialist theory and the convenient moraliza- 
tions of a simpler and cruder struggle. 
Everything that was once accepted is 
questioned; the phrase “ownership of 
the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange” carries none of its old magic. 
Nationalization, as Albu points out, has 
been successful considering the previous 
state of the industries taken over, but the 
expected millenium has not come. 

With the exception of Crossman’s theo- 
retical study, the New Fabian Essays are 
not excitingly written. They suffer at 
times from over-optimism. In view of 
the basic theme, “Socialism is about 
equality,” there are one or two unfor- 


givable omissions; colonial territories, 
for instance, are hardly mentioned. No 
one has drawn the obvious lesson from 
the tragedy of Iran, that one cannot limit 
the pursuit of equality to one little is- 
land and one closely-knit people. Con- 
sidering how large a part of the world 
thinks of Britain first as the greatest of 
old-fashioned imperialists and only sec- 
ondly as an experiment in social recon- 
struction, the need to rectify this omis- 
sion in future essays is of vital impor- 
tance. 

In spite of its defects, this collection 
deserves praise for abandoning the meta- 
physics of Socialism without losing So- 
cialist values. The writers realize that 
the advance of socialism in Britain is as 
much a psychological problem as an eco- 
nomic one; institutions can be revolu- 
tionized by force, but the Labour Party 
is sufficiently grounded in Anglo-Saxon 
tradition to believe that liberty is worth 
saving and can be saved only if the revo- 
lution is the “silent” one in the minds 
of men. 

Although one may quarrel with some 
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of these authors’ conclusions, their chal- 
lenge demands discussion. This cannot 
be said of Elaine Windrich’s British La- 
bour’s Foreign Policy. The series of facts 
she has painstakingly collected lead to 
no conclusion and support no interpreta- 
tion beyond the very general one that 
“the Labour Party has sought to apply 
socialism to international affairs.” Can 
foreign policy be understood outside the 
framework of domestic pressures and 
economic requirements, especially Britain’s 
policy in years when the need for foreign 
trade has set the limits to reform at 
home and has often dictated policies 
abroad? 

Miss Windrich has served us a piece 
of raw history. This reviewer hopes that 
she will use her obvious ability to write 
another book on this topic, a book which 
throws caution to the winds, 


Shirley Catlin 


A contrast to Miss Windrich’s ap- 
proach is M. A. Fitzsimons’ outline of 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT: 
1945-1951 (University of Notre Dame). 
The author severely chastises the attempts 
Socialist England has made to adjust to 
a shattered world and concludes that only 
in its clumsiness did Labour's policy dif- 
fer to any great degree from that of 
Churchill. The analysis may be challeng- 
ing, but it is too brief and too biased to 
be definitive. The factual survey of re- 
lations between GREAT BRITAIN AND 
EGYPT, 1914-1951, issued by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs is less 
provocative, but far more authoritative, 
although it presents primarily the British 
case . 

Another aspect of English policy is 
clarified in ATLANTIC ALLIANCE: 
NATO’S ROLE IN THE FREE WORLD 
(Royal Institute), which is a detailed 
report by a group of British experts. It 
is a definite aid in assessing Britain’s 
view of NATO and the future of the 
Atlantic community. Dr. M. J. Bonn's 
plea for a United States of Europe 
(WHITHER EUROPE: UNION OR 
PARTNERSHIP?, Philosophical Li- 
brary), has less value import-wise, but 
is an intriguing mixture of fact, per- 
ceptive comment, and completely super- 
fluous explanation. 


Chester Wilmot’s THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EUROPE (Harper) is a strong, 
objective, and excellently documented 
account of World War II which has 
stimulated and re-awakened discussion of 
certain phases of that conflict, especially 
on the political level, Militarily, the war 
is described from both Allied and Ger- 
man sides; politically, Wilmot appears 
as a severe critic of Allied diplomacy 
and misplaced faith in Stalin. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1947-1948, by Peter Calvocoressi. Ox- 
ford University. 581 pp. $9.00. 


It is good to see resumed in the post- 
war period this important series of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
and at the same level of excellence as its 
pre-war yearbooks of organized world 
news. 

Written by Peter Calvocoressi, with 
R. G. Hawtrey and F. C. Jones contribut- 
ing interesting chapters on the economic 
state of Europe and on Far Eastern affairs 
respectively, and graced with a stimulat- 
ing introduction by Arnold Toynbee, this 
handsome and useful volume places into 
British perspective the course of world 
affairs in 1947 and 1948 after the sign- 
ing of the peace treaties with Italy, 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania, 
but leaves the survey of Near and Middle 
Eastern events to a separate publication. 

From its pages emerges in close-knit 
texture of accurate and detailed reporting 
the pattern of these two dramatic years. 
As the Soviet Bear thrusts towards 
Europe, thrusts at Greece and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and gradually draws into its lair 
the bloodstained corpse of China, Uncle 
Sam wields the Sword and Purse of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, 
and halts in Europe further grabs of the 
ursine paw which, to everybody’s surprise, 
lets go of a goodly chunk of loot — Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Then, for the first time in 
his peacetime life, the rich uncle prepares 
to join a peaceful alliance, broadening 
the scope of the Brussels Treaty group 
consisting of the Benelux trio, John 
Bull — somewhat less rotund than in 
pre-war times, and Marianne — trying to 
wash away from her brunette tresses the 
reddish tints which had run from her 
somewhat weathered Phrygian cap. 


Stephen G. Xydis 
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MOSCOW, TOKYO, LONDON, by Her- 
bert von Dirksen. University of 
Oklahoma. 275 pp. $4.00. 


Moscow, Toyko, London is lightened 
from conventional political commentary 
by its insights into the private social life 
of the career diplomat. Factually, Mr. 
Dirksen has focused attention on Ger- 
many’s attempts to balance East and West 
in the inter-war period, but he fails to 
delve significantly into basic causes. 
More profound is his analogy between 
Germany and Japan in modern history. 

This account minimizes the conscious 
design of German policy and, whether 
deliberately or not, psychologically places 
the reader in a sympathetic frame of mind 
—once in which he can easily adopt a 
German’s attitude toward the second 
world war. Wisely enough, Mr. Dirk- 
sen’s report stops where the war begins. 


E. Ramén Arango 
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THE WORLD IN MARCH 1939, edited 
by Arnold Toynbee and Frank T. 
Ashton-Gwatkin. Oxford University. 
546 pp. $9.00. 

Developments leading to the European 
crisis of 1939 are treated in this book 
through a hemispherical presentation of 
the international economic and _ political 
situation during the inter-war period. It 
was at this time that the stage was set 
for an irredentist German expansion by 
the failure of the Western powers to 
maintain a stable Eastern Europe. More- 
over, with reasonable certainty it can be 
said that the United States’ isolation pol- 
icy weakened both England and France 
in their effort to curb German aggres- 
sion. 

After reading this book one feels that 
if the sovereign states fail, as they did 
after World War I, to assume the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a stable in- 
ternational order, the future of the world 
will inevitably result in the continuation 
of universal conflict on an even greater 
scale than before. 


Allen C. Stewart 


MR. PRESIDENT, by William Hillman. 
Farrar, Straus, and Young. 253 pp. 
$5.00. 

From personal interviews, diary ex- 
cerpts, and personal correspondence 
emerges this picture of a very devout 
President Truman who applies religious 
fundamentals to his conception of man, 
with a resulting faith in individuals and 
in democratic principles. The self-por- 
trait is couched in the simplest of styles, 
reflecting thinking not so profound as 
it is the down-to-earth reasoning of a 
man risen from the ranks. Mr. Hillman’s 
work is immeasurably enhanced by photo- 
graphs, some in color, expertly done by 
Alfred Wagg. 

The general impact of Mr. President is 
the intimacy aimed at, as would be ex- 
pected from the sympathetic approach of 
the author and the subjective selection 
of data by a President still in office. An 
objective estimate of President Truman, 
the man and the executive, can come only 
in the future, when more vital detailed 
material from both private and govern- 
ment files can be bared, and can be 
viewed more dispassionately than the 
present allows. 

George Sherman 








